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To the Right honourable the Lord Abeedabe, Late 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Mt Lord, 

In asking yonr permission to dedicate to you the 
novel of 'Israel Mort, Overman,' permit me to give some 
explanation. 

I am one of those who think they already see the advent 
of a time when onr public men shall be judged, not by the 
conspicuousness or power of their position — ^by the bias of 
friend or enemy — ^by party triumphs or failures — not even 
mainly by mere reforms of the instrument of legislation, 
however necessary — ^but by the actual use they have made 
of their opportunities to promote the social well-being of 
their humbler fellow-men, and especially of those who most 
urgently needed help. 

When, my Lord, that day comes, I venture to predict your 
name will be most gratefully remembered, in connection 
with the Act you succeeded in passing through Parliament, 
in spite of the most adverse influences ; an Act which in 
itself, or in its developments, will prove to be the miner's 
' Magna Charta.' 

I have the honour, my Lord, to subscribe myself. 

Your obedient Servant, 

John Saunders. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BoBBOWiNG, for a few brief moments, the wand 
of the sorcerer Science, who can do what other 
sorcerers only promise — ^raise up the dead — ^what 
does Science show in connection with that par- 
ticular spot of ground where lies the scene of the 
ensumg story ? 

The light, which almost needs some other word 
to express its inconceivable splendour, is at first 
too dazzling for the spirit-vision to see aught that 
it can comprehend. 

And when the eye has grown accustomed to 
the fierce blaze of sunshine, and to its reflections 
in the vast and near mirror, the sea, the difficulties, 
while changing, grow rather than lessen. 
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2 ISRAEL MORT. 

It is a new world that is gazed on — a world in 
which all objects are strange, unfamiliar, and seem 
as imreal as a dream-picture— a world young, 
and revelling in its youth, and in all that youth 
can give it of beauty, strength, profusion, and 
riotous life. 

Gradually this world, at first boundless as its 
sea and sky, narrows to the sight, and displays a 
forest rising from a lagoon, the water clear as 
crystal, and, where its colour can be seen, of the 
deepest blue. 

A forest in which the grandeur and stately ele- 
gance of the palm-like and other lofty trees, the 
ideal perfection of loveliness in the tree-ferns and 
other low-growing plants, and the amazing fecim- 
dity of the exquisitely beautiful herbage, seem as 
nothing in comparison with the novelty of their 
forms and characters, or with the impressiveness 
of the fact that actual human eye has never gazed 
upon them, or their progeny of true lineal descent 
(some few fossilised forms only . excepted) ; that 
they came into being — ^lived innumerable ages — 
and then died, innumerable ages before the earth 
knew man. 
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But our guide fails us. Before such a scene of 
enchantment Science itself cannot reveal worthily 
the traits of that primeval time, except by taking 
to its aid a still more potent auxiUary — Imagina- 
tion. Thus only can it restore something of the 
infinite variety and of. the wondrous structure of 
the v^etation. 

The scaly, and embossed, and medaUioned, and 
interval-ringed giant stems ; the branches with 
their endless varieties of expression and foliage ; 
the gorgeous flowers ; the rich fruit-clusters ; all 
more or less unknown to us now, but suggestively 
indicated by the petrified remains of the few forms 
that survive in that shape for our instruction and 
deUght. 

And so with the forms of animal, and insect, and 
bird, and fish, and reptile life, seen perched in the 
forest canopy, or winding about the tree trunks, 
or roaming with vast bulk, crashing as they go, 
through the dense jungle, or basking in the fierce 
heat of the direct sun-rays, or cooling themselves in 
the depth of the waters of the lagoon, with pre- 
posterous snouts just emerging from the surfece. 

It is the place and time for reptile and 

B 2 



4 ISRAEL MORT. 

amphibious life, strange, grotesque, monstrous! 
And with these, as with the plants, only the few, 
and these the least important in the scale of 
organisation, will survive, fossilised, for man to 
know. 

Such is the picture indicated by Science and 
its ally. Our own eyes will help us to the con- 
trast. 

The broad lagoon has shrunk to a mere stream 
descending from the mountain heights to the 
sea. 

The luxuriant, graceful, beauteous, and magni- 
ficent vegetable forms — above all, the palms and 
the tree-ferns, most exquisite perhaps of vegetable 
structures — ^where are they ? All shrunk to the 
one unchanging garment of valley, hill-side, and 
mountain-top — the humble British fern. 

But the dazzling light and glory around that 
lagoon, what have we in its place, to distinguish 
the existing dell ? 

Here is the actual picture of the place as it is 
— unexaggerated : 

Where the centre of the lagoon was, is now a 
black, grimy, dismal hollow — a resting-place be- 
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tween the winding incline of the still beautiful 
valley above, and the rapid descent to the marshy- 
plain and sea below. 

Man is there ; but hardly to give new dignity 
to the scene of to-day, or to claim due honour for 
his labours in having changed what was even a 
century ago one of the loveliest of pastoral scenes 
into that we now gaze upon. 

Men and boys are passing to their work in that 
blackened, grimy, bare-surfaced dell. Their hands 
are black, their faces are black, and ghastly 
through the unnatural glare thus given to the 
white of the eye. They look haggard, and for the 
most part are undersized. Their flannel garb is 
fast assuming the hue of all aroimd. 

Black sheds, with more important black build- 
ings of brick, of all sizes and shapes and forms, 
always excepting any form in the least approxi- 
mating to picturesqueness or beauty, are grouped 
in the centre. 

Black pieces of new and old machinery, a chaos 
of iron engines and parts of engines, and beams 
and parts of beams, and wheels and parts of 
wheels, and boilers and parts of boilers, and a 
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hundred other unintelligible things, he round the 
buildings, leaving here and there httle oases of 
vegetation — that is to say, of grass — ^which, unable 
to turn black, has done the next mpst appro- 
priate thing, and faded to a lurid yellow. 

Black flying bridges high in the air unite build- 
ing with building. Koads, with black mud, run 
beneath and between. Fhghts of black steps 
descend to the roads. A tall black chimney 
stands towering near. 

Through the indescribable ugliness and per- 
vading atmosphere of sordid squalor that at first 
glance characterises the place, three objects only 
stand out in pleasant reUef : — ^the row of bright 
red fires beneath the engine-shed, the hght pure 
colour of the stone quarry in the backgroimd, and 
the wheels that surmoimt the hideous scafibld-hke 
structure, built of great beams of timber with up- 
rights, and a projecting angular arm fi:om which 
hangs a massive rope of wire to support the heavy 
cage that is continually descending and ascending 
between the black world above and the still 
blacker one below. 

These wheels are a study. They revolve in 
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Opposite ways, they go at great speed, and are so 
dose, side by side, that the resulting motion is to 
the eye something unique — charming in its sugges- 
tiveness and beauty. They literally twinkle : no 
other word can express their lovely and silent 
motion. 

There is one other trait, for the moment for- 
gotten. On the black sludgy bridge that leads to 
the deeper blackness of the pit mouth, a group of 
birds, some of them of rare beauty and song, are 
fearlessly hopping about between the very feet of 
the tram drivers. They are picking up grains of 
corn, and chattering, and quarrelling, and chir- 
ruping, as merrily as if they saw not the actual 
scene of to-day such as man has made it, but the 
pastoral one of a former century ; or even — if 
birds, hke men, dream of a golden age — of the 
splendours of the still earlier primeval time, when 
Nature, as apart from man, was all in all. 

See then the two aspects o£ the same locaUty ; 
the black mine of Cwm Aber, and the dazzling 
glory of the tropical forest and lagoon ! What is 
the meaning of so violent a contrast and change ? 

Would it not be remarkable if it were the very 
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splendour and ashes of the dead beauty of the 
one era, that gives all its ugliness and discomfort 
to the other ? 

Would it not be stranger still if out of this 
ugliness and discomfort should again come the 
very essences of the light, and warmth, and glory 
of that morning of the world ; colours which even 
that time could not outvie ; means of enhancing 
indefinitely human health, wealth, and happiness, 
in all sorts of ways ? 

And as man is the author of all the degra- 
dation one sees here, so is he the hero who creates 
from it so much that is truly precious. 

Man wants coal. He has accidentally dis- 
covered long ages ago how valuable a fuel it 
makes. He has eagerly sought for the store- 
houses of so precious a commodity. He has 
pertinaciously solicited Nature to give to him the 
keys. 

She, on the contrary, appears to wish him to 
understand she has intentionally hidden away the 
coveted thing where he may never hope to get at 
it; far down in the very bowels of the earth, 
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where human foot has never trod, where no form 
of hfe, however humble, can possibly exist. 

Man heeds her not, except in so far as he may 
learn how to circumvent her. Having dug out 
whatever he can reach from the surface, he pre- 
pares boldly to follow the coal, whithersoever it 
may lead him, through any difficulties, any 
dangers, to any depth. 

Learned men come to his help ; and by the 
study of the earth-rocks, where these happen to 
be broken through by some primeval convulsion, 
and exposed, as in great ravines, show him how to 
track the unseen mineral, step by step, till at a 
given point they say, ' Strike down boldly there, 
and you wlQ find it.' 

He does so. He bores into the ground, some- 
times through long, weary, and most anxious 
months of unremitting and unremunerative labour, 
perhaps to find there has been a deplorable 
miscalculation and waste ; but, if so, he only 
changes the arena where he means to fight out 
this great battle. He again ventures : and at last 
succeeds. 
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Who but those who have continually ex- 
perienced the alternations of hope and despair 
can tell the deliciousness of the moment which 
brings the first tokens of such success — ^the little 
handful of coal that emerges fi:om the boring-rod 
— ^not once, but continuously, through the space 
say of a couple of yards ? Yes ; the promised 
seam is there, is found at last ; and no star-gazer 
ever looked on a new world discovered with 
greater exultation than the mining engineer looks 
upon the fragments of his earthly one; which now 
ensure reputation to him, wealth to the enter- 
prising speculators, employment to himdreds of 
the needy, and a something of the glow and glory 
of the sun, from which all its virtue is derived, 
to innumerable hearths. 

Yet Nature, with her sweet, impassive, sphinx- 
like countenance, still hostilely confronts him, and 
says, ' " Thus far and no farther." Thou knowest. 
Be content with that, and with the fact thy know- 
ledge has taught thee, that the treasure thou 
seekest lies hundreds of fathoms deep. Go. 
Leave me to the solitudes thou hast already too 
much disturbed.' 
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And how does man answer her ? * Where my 
boring-rods have gone, I too can go, and wilL' 

So he digs a great shaft down from the surface 
of the fern-clad soil, making its rounded sides 
into safe and strong walls at every step of the 
descent, until he can plant his foot at bottom firmly 
on the coal-bed ; and thence look up as through 
an interminable chimney to where, diminished to 
a mere point of light, is the opening indicating the 
spot where he quitted the safeguards of mother 
earth. 

Now then, surely he has only to strip, and dig 
away with a will, and be content ! The strife is 
over. Nature owns defeat, and gives up the 
contest. 

Ah no ! The strife is now only beginning in its 
real intensity. 

Water floods the bottom of the shaft, and 
threatens at once ruin to the works, and death to 
the workmen. 

But this had been foreseen and provided for. 
Man has already erected his powerful engines, and 
stretched down his pumps, ever lengthening with 
the depth of the shaft, and now laughs at the idea 
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of inundation. With sublime audacity he mocks 
at Nature's law that makes water ever tend to go 
down ; he takes it, as it were, into his hands, 
even to the volume of a small river, and at once 
sends it flowing perpendicularly upwards to the 
surface, straighter than arrow could be made to 
fly ; and having got it there, is only too glad to 
let Nature reassert herself, and help him by carrying 
it away in her own manner, and like Wordsworth's 
stream, ' at its own sweet will.' 

Even in this, however, he is often beaten, pros- 
trated, rendered helpless ; but only uses the ex- 
perience to make himself progressively ever 
stronger, and still more strong, till he sees a dry 
bottom, and has ample means to keep it so. 

Nature miLSt now retreat before her assailant ; it 
is, however, only to lie in wait for him in the deeper 
recesses of the mine ; to make his every act of 
locomotion, of labour, even of breathing, a source 
of deadly danger, a cause of constant imrest. 

How many of us sitting at ease in our light and 
pleasant chambers, so carefully ventilated that 
not even the slightest taint may be feared of suffi- 
cient potency to shorten the natural term of life 
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even by the most infinitesimal amount, would 
have the individual courage, the fortitude to con- 
tinue such a contest, no matter how brilliant the 
temptations, seeing that it is not for a day, for a 
special efibrt or occasion, bringing with it its own 
sufficing motive and reward, but for the whole life 
through, of the actual working collier ? 

Ah, yes! the world has yet to know, to feel 
with, and to act justly by this humble, patient, un- 
demonstrative, but truly heroic example of man- 
hood. A model in some respects surely for the 
whole of his kind. Watch him as he goes daily 
to his labour, asking no inconvenient questions, 
parading none of his unhappinesses through the 
press imto the world, fainting before no obstacles, 
losing heart at the contemplation of no perils. 
He simply says, or, better still, feels it without 
saying, ' This is the work I have got to do, and 
which, please God, I mean to do ; ' and this work 
he goes to do. 

Not certainly rejoicingly, rather perhaps sadly, 
but he goes. 

And still the strife proceeds, to even more 
tragical issues, but varied by incidents that lend 
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a certain piquant, almost a humorous, interest 
to it. 

Meeting artifice by artifice. Nature one day- 
plays the miner an odd trick. His pick strikes 
into something that is clearly not coal, and the 
unwelcome discovery is made that the treasure- 
house is suddenly empty. 

Incredulous miner! He is not thus to be 
cheated out of his lawful prey. He guesses what 
has happened — 'a fault' — geologically speaking, 
but which he no doubt might like to express by 
a stronger term. He guesses rightly. As if ex^ 
pressly to circumvent him whose whole life is 
spent in circumventing her, Nature has here 
broken the seam asimder ; and cunningly dropped 
the yet untouched end some distance below the 
other, and covered it with intervening rocks as 
useless as they are baffling to the miner. 

Well, the boring-rod is again set to work ; the 
lost treasure re-discovered that had been so cun- 
ningly hidden, and down go sloping roadways 
into it. Man is again victorious. 

But at what a cost ! Some day or other — how- 
ever distant, it will surely come, at least so fears 
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every thoughtful miner — an unlucky accident to 
a lamp, or a vengeful swinging of it in a moment 
of passionate anger against the head of a comrade, 
or a criminal yet scarcely thought of negligence 
or disobedience in exposing the naked flame to 
kindle a pipe of tobacco, causes an explosion. 
Nature during one moment of terrible vengeance 
seems to make herself visible in all-destroying 
flame, but those who see her — die. In the space 
of a breath — a spasm, without even time for a 
single cry or prayer, the whole of the busy 
workers in that black hive may be plunged into 
eternity, leaving not even one sohtary survivor to 
narrate how the ghastly tragedy happened. 

Then new efforts : — ^perhaps a new shaft made, 
interminable inquests, legislative inquiries, sudden 
spasmodic efforts to improve — ^then the old relapse 
into inaction once more: — and so the conflict 
goes on. 

And wiU continue to do so, till the hour of 
truer knowledge, of more Christian-hke faith in 
the ultimate good attainable through brotherly 
sympathy and help, shall reconcile the combatants. 

But when that blessed hour comes, man will 
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find how true and noble has been the friend he 
has so long struggled with as his worst enemy — 
how she has disciplined and elevated him — and 
how necessary and vital it is to him to sit at her 
feet in reverence, and learn from her what he so 
much needs to know. 
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CHAPTER I. 



SPRING-TIME AND STORM. 



Though on the fifteenth of March school was still 
over at the early winter hour, it was not till 
past five in the afternoon that David Mort came 
into the little path that led through Brynnant 
Wood up to the village. An unusually companion- 
able fit had made him loiter with some of his 
schoolfellows, who were bird-nesting in the copse 
below. 

He had not assisted them ; but, sitting astride 
on the topmost stone of the stile, had watched 
their proceedings with a low, reflective whistle ; 
occasionally offering lazily a word of advice, 
which he bore to have scoffed or laughed at with 
unruffled good-temper. 

He was going through the wood alone now ; 
making every little movement in the brambles 
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below, or in the boughs above, an excuse for 
loitering or standing still ; enjoying the warm 
sun on his closed eyes ; and swinging his satchel 
in a circle that kept an unseen nest of fledglings 
open-mouthed with affright, so long as he re- 
mained in their view. 

It was his twelfth birthday. For six years he 
had passed through this wood four times almost 
every day, yet it had attractions for him this 
afternoon such as it never had before. The truth 
was that never before had David been strong 
enough to feel himself a part of the bright strong 
life of the wood as he did now. 

It had been on account of his physical weakness 
that his father Israel Mort, Overman at the Cwm 
Aber Colliery, had, on finding him unfit for pit 
work, apparently lost all recollection of his very 
existence ; scarcely seeming to see him when he 
crossed his path or when he sat opposite to him 
at meal-times. Thus David had out-stayed nearly 
all schoolfellows of his own age, had learnt almost 
as much as his master was able to teach him, and 
had arrived at his twelfth year and at a sound 
fltate of health with so httle notice on the part of 
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Israel, that David and his mother began to flatter 
themselves this pleasant state of things might last 
another five or six years. 

David had dreams of slipping one day into the 
schoolmaster's place ; and he cherished a wild 
hope that nothing might occur to bring the 
recollection of his useless existence to his father's 
absorbed mind till some such end should have 
been obtained. 

On one after another of his schoolfellows — 
boys who had learned perhaps from the same 
book as himself — the dread fiat had come. 
Almost every week David's eye marked some 
ruddy face grow prematurely old, and thoughtfiil, 
reckless, and defiant — or pale, and fuU of vague, 
unearthly fears. Then the face would be missing 
from the familiar row against the white school- 
room wall — and met no more — except hurrying 
with the black swarm that passed between the 
mine and Brynnant — all haste — blackness — 
whites of eyes, and white teeth. 

When David prayed ^ deliver us from evil/ he 
thought of the mine only. When he heard of 
heaven being above the stars, nothing seemed 

2 
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to him so natural and certain as that the mine — 
with all its horrors, destructive fires, and trea- 
cherous waters — should be the very mouth of 
the world of darkness, confusion, and misery be- 
neath. 

When one of his companions passed into it, he 
had his quiet way of mourning for him as if he 
had been removed from the world by death. He 
haunted such spots as the young miner had liked 
best — made gifts to his httle brother or sister, 
remembered him at church and on his knees at 
night, often woke disturbed by the imaginary 
sound throbbing through his soft pillow of the 
' chip-chip ' of the pickaxe wielded by the black 
hand of his playmate in some grim hole too 
small for any bulkier form than his own to 
work in. 

A keen sense of gratitude for the safety and 
peaceful sunshine of his own life in the midst of 
such changes and dangers had had its effect on 
David's character ; for it seemed to him that no 
amount of patience, conscientious industry of 
mind, self-sacrifice in Kttle things, and profound 
humility of soul, could ever repay God or men for 
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the peace vouchsafed to him in permitting him to 
remain upon the open sunny face of the earth, 
instead of forcing him down into its dark and 
terrible mysteries. 

He began to feel that he led a charmed Ufe, the 
spell of which a breath might break. 

His enjoyment of it was. usually quiet ; almost 
hidden, as a thing to which he doubted his own 
right ; but in the wood that afternoon everything 
seemed to help to deepen and strengthen it. 

The sky which — each time the white clouds 
rolled over it — was left clearer and fresher of hue, 
like a beautiful eye after resting under its white 
lid — the sky itself seemed tempting David to hope 
anything, everythmg. 

As this was the time his father would be home, 
David on any other day would have waited till 
he saw the little parlour window obscured by 
steam, so that he might shp in unnoticed, while 
the Overman, stripped to the waist, was bending 
— bUnd with hot water and soap — over a smok- 
ing tub, and while David's mother applied the 
scrubbing-brush or the flannels to his shoulders. 

To-day, however, with an utter freedom from 
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his usual timidity, David strode in, and looked 
hungrily at the tea-table. 

The Overman was taking a rest after his own 
peculiar fashion, standing with his hands clasped 
at the back of his neck, and his figure drawn up 
and thrown a httle forward on the toes. 

As David on entering had thrown the door 
wide open, the room was flooded with the light 
of the March sun, that was just then sink- 
ing behind the almost perpendicular wall of fir- 
trees, shaking their ethereal new-bom tassels 
down the hiU-side, across the valley, and making 
aU around look dark or dull by their vividness. 

David went at once to examine the tea-table 
without having noticed his father. Pleased with 
what he saw there, he looked up with a bright, 
appreciative smile at his mother, who was touch- 
ing the cups on the tray. With a most unusual 
obhviousness she turned, and began to seek for 
something on a high shelf with one hand, while 
she held the other against her side. 

A sad, patient, stricken-looking creature she 
was. Calamity did not so much seem to have 
smitten her by heavy but occasional blows, as to 
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have kept on her one continual cruel unrelaxing 
pressure, squeezing her very heart's blood out of 
her, and leaving reaction impossible. 

You could see as she looked on her husband's 
and son's faces, and as she moved away to put the 
tea before them, that there was no spring or vital 
impulse of any kind left in her. She could not 
even complain. She could only bear in a kind of 
dull way her life of suffering. 

Still a sharp observer might have noticed a 
difference in the looks she gave to Israel and to 
the boy. To the one it was a glance of perfectly 
drilled obedience — that ever waited but to know 
what was desired from it — ^without the faintest 
suggestion of hope or desire that she might give 
him or herself pleasure from the fulfilment of 
his wishes. To the other it was at once a glance 
of tender love and earnest fear, but both 
shadowed and weakened by the sense of utter 
helplessness. 

Noticing her pecuhar behaviour, and seeing that 
his father was making no preparations for his bath, 
and must therefore be going back to the pit with 
the night-shift of miners, David began to think 
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something had happened there — an accident, a 
death, perhaps. 

The blood rushed to his cheeks, which still 
tingled from the cutting March wind ; and 
he turned to his father in silent, humble 
inquiry. 

Israel Mort stood just in the stream of light the 
open door admitted. He was still clasping his 
hands behind his neck and standing raised on his 
toes, as if the luxury of stretching was the most 
complete rest he could have. The whole of him, 
from the top of a sort of skull-cap to his boots, 
was black, with the exception of his eyes with 
their pupils of dull brown and large yellowish 
whites ; with the exception, also, of a slight red- 
ness at his finger-nails, and the redness of half his 
lips where his breath had moistened them. These 
were well formed, as indeed were all his features ; 
but there was on them a repose almost startling. 
It was not the repose of a face denoting inward 
peace, it was the repose of stone. It was a face 
that reminded one of the front of a house that, 
from some whim of its inmates, has ceased to be 
used as a front. If Israel's thoughts might be 
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called the inmates of his face, they certainly 
seldom indeed (if ever) appeared there. They 
led a hidden Ufe. Their results might be known 
in the outer world sometimes, but they themselves 
were invisible; none saw their coming or their 
going. The very dulness of his opaque brown 
eyes was the dulness of eyes that chose to be 
dull ; to wear a bhnd of impassiveness, almost 
stupor, through which their owner might, unsus- 
pected, study any face he hked as closely las he 
liked. 

The Overman's figure was, perhaps, even more 
remarkable than his face. It was rather above 
the middle height ; and though scant of flesh, had 
no visible angle anywhere about it, but a kind of 
hard roundness from head to foot. Perhaps his 
clothes, made to suit his own notions of utility 
and comfort, helped to this effect. Certainly 
Israel Mort had less the appearance of a man 
of flesh, bone, and blood than he had of an iron 
worm ; round, hthe, and hving ; and made to 
work, and eat, and writhe its way through the 
stony and carboniferous fastnesses of the earth. 
He looked, in fact, a diver-bom, ready armed and 
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breathed, to dive again and yet again into that 
underground, waveless sea of death. 

As David looked at his father, questioning with 
his wide, timorous blue eyes, Israel let the clasp 
of his hands at the back of his neck snap ; and 
stretching one towards David, laid it on his head 
and looked at him steadily with those dull, im- 
passive orbs of his. 

David's breath quickened, so did the beating of 
his heart. His mother looked on. 

It was several years since the Overman had 
taken so much notice of his useless son. 

'Why, we shall be getting too strong, next,' 
said he, in the loud deep tone of one accustomed 
to hear his voice muffled and dulled by narrow 
walls and low roof. 

* He is flushed,' said Mrs. Mort. * Come to your 
tea, David.' 

'Flushed!' echoed Israel, drawing his hand 
over both cheeks. *Cool as a cucumber!' he 
added, with a shght smile, as he turned from the 
boy, and went to wash his face and hands. 

He had no sooner left the room than David's 
eyes sought his mother's. He found them fixed 
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upon him sorrowfully, passionately ; but no sooner 
did they encounter his than they turned away 
again. 

David crossed to where his mother stood busy- 
ing herself with some things on the top of an old 
bureau. He touched her elbow. 

' Mother ! ' 

Mrs. Mort looked round, not at David, but over 
him towards the door by which Israel had gone 
out and would presently return. 

There was a great resemblance between these 
two, though David was a picture of health and 
grace without blemish, and Mrs. Mort was wan 
and angular. David, too, though blue-eyed, was 
much darker than his mother, whose fairness had 
now blanched into a dull, faint colour, which 
possessed eyes, hps, cheeks, and hair. The thing 
which made them so alike was the long-endured, 
never-absent dread, the unmentioned haunting 
fear that both shared. 

' Mother ! ' said David again, in a more rousing 
and comforting voice. 

* Go to your tea, David,' Mrs. Mort said sharply, 
pushing him by the shoulder ; and glancing up> 
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David saw his father coming into the room, and 
looking straight at them with perfectly expression- 
less eyes. 

WhUe they were at tea, David and his mother 
experienced a moment or two of the greatest 
rehef and peace they had ever known. Israel 
began to talk of his employer, Mr. Jehoshaphat 
Williams, and his illness, of the quarrels about his 
ease between the Brynnant medical man and the 
doctor who attends the people of the mine. While 
he was speaking David asked himself if he might 
not be as wrong and unreasonable in his sus- 
picions this time as he had been so many, many 
times before. But he remembered his mother's 
anxious, timorous manner. What had she heard 
to have looked as she did when he came in ? 

Then he wondered might it not be that after 
all she had taken her fears from his own face 
when his father had so startled him ? He looked 
at her, trjdng to express his feehng that their 
dread had been groundless. The wan face hghtens 
suddenly. 

David was assured. It was after all, he felt 
again, only his own cowardly fancy. His mother 
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would have feared nothing if it had not been for 
his fear. 

He had come home with rather a better appe- 
tite than even school, bird-nesting, and the March 
wind might be supposed to impart. This had 
vanished completely at Israel's miusual attentions, 
but now it returned again in foil strength. There 
is no telling how long he might have gone on 
hacking at the quartern loaf with his vigorous 
litde clasp-knife, disregarding utterly his mother's 
looks of hesitating remonstrance, if he had not 
suddenly become aware of his father's eyes being 

fixed upon him. 

Israel nodded. 

' Eat away,' said he : 'to work like a man, one 
must eat like a man.' 

The little clasp-knife fell; the great sUce it 
had just cut lay across David's plate untouched. 

He looked again at his mother, but her colour- 
less eyelashes were down as if glued to her pale 
cheek. 

Israel turned to her and said carelessly — 

'Mary, just bring that bundle I brought in 
it's on David's bed.' 
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She rose and left the it)om. While she was 
gone, David sat without raising his eyes, and fully 
conscious that his father was watching him. 

When Mrs. Mort returned, David rose at the 
sight of her. She had nothing in her hands, but 
her lips were almost blue, and she seemed scarcely 
able to drag one foot after the other as she went 
to Israel's chair. 

She laid both her hands upon his shoulder, and, 
bending down, whispered something that David 
did not hear. His father, however, Noticed her 
words in no other way than turning to look at 
her, and saying in his Overman's voice — 

' I asked you to bring them here, Mary.' 

She went again and came back with something 
in her arms. David saw directly what this was — 
a suit of mining clothes made of a size to fit him. 

She went up to Israel with them, but instead of 
letting him take them when he stretched out his 
hand, she held them so tightly as she looked at 
him, that he was obliged to rise and drag them 
gently but finnly from her. 

' Now David, my man,' said he, throwing them 
at the boy's feet, ' put those on.' 
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'Father!' cried David. 'Mother! what are 
they for ? Oh ! you don't mean, father — ' 

' Put them on ! ' commanded the Overman, in a 
certain pecuhar tone of his that was very rarely 
disobeyed. ' Obedience first, David ; questions 
afterwards.' 

In two or three minutes Israel was contem- 
plating, with grim satisfaction, what seemed to 
him a small but promising imitation of him- 
self 

One thing annoyed his eye as he surveyed 
him : — 

' Mary,' he said, turning to his wife, ' give me a 
pair of scissors : we must have nothing straggling 
and ready to catch at things ; this hair might be in 
the way.' 

By this time, however, Mrs. Mort was perfectly 
useless. She had fallen into a chair, and sat 
watching them like one spell-bound. 

David felt that, unfit as he was to speak, the 
moment for his appeal had come. He would 
make one desperate attempt to touch his father's 
heart ; he would tell him all his hopes, his little 
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plans of how he might be a man by other means 
than this. 

When Israel took the scissors from the bureau 
and began to cut his hair, the boy considered that 
perhaps it would be as well to wait till he had 
finished, lest it should seem this trivial act had 
anything to do with his emotion and resistance. 

All at once, while he was wondering how nearly 
his father had finished his novel task, David had a 
leather cap drawn firmly down over his head, and 
felt himself approaching the door in a grasp of 
iron. 

Two simultaneous cries, expressing all the fears 
that had tortured two hearts for years, were heard 
from end to end of the rows of miners' cottages 
known as Pekin. 

Some of the neighbours running out from their 
doors to learn what that shriek of ' Israel ! ' and 
' Father ! ' meant, saw the Overman's figure, with 
a smaller one beside it, passing swiftly in the 
twilight. 

Two women whispered together — and hiuried 
to the Overman's cottage. 

Opening the door and looking in, they saw by 
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the firelight a woman sitting on the floor, looking 
wildly at a little heap of light hair beside her. 

Seeing them, she lifted her eyes and arms, crying 
out — 

' Yes, it has come at last ! Oh ! God, have mercy 

— ^have mercy upon him ! ' 
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CHAPTER n. 

SHOWING HOW AN ANGEL APPEARED TO DAVID. 

The way to the mine was, for a short time, 
through a wood, which was in parts so dense as 
to create an artificial darkness. 

Somehow David felt that this darkness was 
necessary for the fearful occasion, and that such 
a horror as putting a young shrinking soul and 
body into the dark mysteries of the earth could 
scarcely have been committed in broad open day- 
light and sunshine. 

He wondered feebly whether he might per- 
chance be saved if, when they got free from the 
wood, the sun burst out again and shone upon his 
fether's face, so as to shame the hard and cruel 
resolution from his eyes, and slacken the iron 
grip of his hand. 

He looked up askance at him, and tried to 
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shape some faltering words that he would say to 
him; but the hard features seemed to grow to 
iron, and even to assume something of the tinge 
of iron in the subdued Ught. 

Israel noticed the effort, and said in a less 
harsh voice than usual — 

' All right, boy, we're fairly off now. It'll soon 
be over, and you'll laugh at your own fears when 
you get back home. I dare say I was a bit 
uncomfortable when I first went down, though I 
can't say as I remember the fact.' 

From time to time black figures, each one hold- 
ing a lamp, or having it hung on the breast, met 
them ; others were passed by them ; the former 
leaving the mine fi'om their day's labour, the latter 
going to it, to begin the business of the night. 

They all looked questioningly jfrom Israel to 
David, and back again to Israel ; while the boy 
yearningly, passionately gazed into their faces, 
seeking perhaps some femiUar ifriend, and asking, 
in that dumb but moving eloquence — ^was there no 
one in all the world who could and would save 
him? 

He dared not speak. The colUers, on their 

d2 
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part, knowing the temper of the Overman, and 
conscious of his power, moved on, also in silence. 

The pair emerged from the wood, and there, 
immediately before and a little below them, was 
the exterior of the mine of Cwm Aber. 

David thought he knew the whole ugly picture 
by heart, down to the smallest detail. It was a 
fearful mistake he felt now. He had looked at it 
before merely as a scene that being constantly 
near or before him became necessarily familiar, 
but about which he cared nothing, felt no curi- 
osity ; and upon which his eyes never rested any 
longer than they could help, though drawing from 
it new zest for the enjoyment of his walks over 
the fern-clad mountains, or through the lovely 
neighbouring valleys and woods when wild flowers 
were abundant. 

But now he sickened at the sight of the awful- 
looking place, and the dusky forms moving to and 
fro, and crowding about the pit mouth. 

All that poor David had ever heard and read 
of heaven or hell, of angels or demons, came 
vividly into his mind, as he thought of the beauti- 
ful world and the playmates he was leaving 
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behind him, and of the hideous depths into which 
he was about to descend, guided by these ghastly 
spectre shapes. 

He heard, as in a dream, the measured slow 
beat of the engine, then its sudden quickening, its 
violent pantings and rush, then its relapse into 
slowness and momentary silent lull. 

He saw, without being able even to wish to 
understand them, the beautiful airy wheels re- 
volve on high. 

For he saw also the black cage ascend and 
descend with its human freight, and the thought 
that that would presently be waiting for him 
seemed almost to deprive the lad of his senses. 

Israel stLQ strode on, pitilessly as Fate, with 
David as the victim in his grasp. 

The place of terror — ^the actual pit's mouth 
was reached. 

The coUiers moved aside, in deference to the 
Overman, and left the way dear. 

A moment more, and fether and son stood close 
beside the cage, Israel almost touching it, David 
striving with all his little strength to keep as far 
from it as he could. 
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Then, seeing the sternness of his father's fece, 
and the look of indignant surprise and wonder 
that accompanied the severe expression, David 
ralUed what little courage remained to him, and 
said in a trembhng excited voice — 

' Please, father, let me go by myself/ 

Israel scanned his face just for a single moment, 
then said — 

' Gertainly ! ' and waited for David to speak or 
move. 

The boy looked round desperately in every 
direction, but did not attempt to fly, conscious it 
would be useless. 

Then he looked once more at the cage, and 
shrank. 

'What now?' asked Israel, threateningly. Then, 
' after a pause, he said with more gentleness, ' Come, 
I shall get in. first.' 

Israel got in, and called to David to follow. 

The boy did not answer, but stood panting, with 
dilated nostrils and heaving shoulders. 

Israel got out again without uttering a word, 
and went to take hold of him, but David fell on 
his knees, and, throwing back his brow, on which. 
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large drops of sweat had risen, began to shriek at 
him. 

Again Israel spoke to his son, asking him if he 
would go quietly down. 

Getting no answer, he suddenly hfted David as 
he knelt, and thrust him in the cage. 

Here David clung to his neck so fiercely that 
he was about to strike him with his clenched fist 
to make him let go. * 

At that moment the unknown, unseen angel, to 
whom poor David had been praying passionately, 
even though half unconsciously, to come down 
from heaven and save him — since from earth and 
man there was no hope — suddenly interposed, and 
stood between them. 

Certainly a more unangehc-looking messenger 
from the skies it would be hard to conceive. For 
while, hke all the other colliers around, who were 
busy having their lamps locked, or reclining on 
coal heaps near the fire that burnt on an iron 
tripod, everything about him looked preternatu- 
rally black or preternaturally white, this man 
was distinguished by his startUng ugUness — due 
to no natural defect, but simply to the burns he 
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had experienced in an explosion. These had left 
the surface of the cheek fearfully scarred and 
bossed, and had altogether erased one eyebrow — 
leaving in its place a ghastly line of white skin 
that seemed rather silk than human cuticle. 

But David saw nothing of this ; he. saw only 
the bright and kindly eye, and the sympathetic 
expression of the features. He experienced an 
instant and immense revulsion of feeling — from 
utter despair to brightest hope. His guardian 
angel was there ! And in the person of the man 
next in authority under Israel — James Lusty, his 
deputy. 

'What, Master David,' said the cheery voice, 
* going to get a bit o' experience o' mining, and 
lam to be as clever as your father? Ah, lad! 
that ain't so easy ! But wait a bit, and we'll see 
what can be done — won't we. Master Mort ? ' 

Then turning to Israel, he added — 

' Let the lad alone for to-night, and let him go 
down with me o' Monday morning. I know the 

ways of boys — I ought to, having had eight of 

* 

my own, and ahl on 'em down in mines in one 
part o' the country or another.' 
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' I think, Lusty, you had better mind your own 
affairs, and leave me to mind mine. There's the 
shp in level No. 5 must be seen to to-night ; the 
roof's giving. Now David ! ' 

' Stop, Mr. Mort ! Looking at you and the lad 
I quite forgoli what I came back to the mine for. 
I have just seen the governor ; he sent for you, 
and then, when they said you were away, he sent 
for me.' 

' What for ? ' demanded' Israel harshly, who 
had his own particular reasons for letting every- 
body about him understand there was to be no 
currying favour with Mr. Jehoshaphat Williams, 
the owner. 

* I wondered what for myself, but I had orders, 
and of course I obeyed.' 

* Well ? ' said Israel, impatiently. 

' I found him very iU,' continued Lusty, ' and in 
an awfiil temper, swearing more oaths than I ever 
know'd the existence of afore, and between whiles 
axing, "Where is Israel? Why doesn't he 
come? What business has the fellow to be 
away? 

* And what did you answer ? ' 



» 9 
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'"Well, sir," says I, "no doubt cuttin' coal, 
and seein' it done is the first dooty o' life, but you 
see it ain't easy to do this duty without a bit of 
eating and a bit of washin' and a bit of sleepin' 
now and then ; and it seems to me, sir, if I may 
make bold to speak, that Israel Mort don't get 
very much of any of these Httle wants of 
natur'." ' 

' You said that Jem ? ' 

'Ask him if I didn't!' 

'And then?' 

' Well, he looked as I once seed a tiger look in 
a showman's cage, when, having got hold of a 
delicate morsel in a child's finger, pushed between 
the bars, he was obligated to let go by a red-hot 
bar of iron a-fizzing " unpleasantly at his hind 
quarters. And then he says to me, " It seems to 
me, Jem, that ahl you fellows care more for my 
Overman, and what he says and does, than for 
me." That made me grin, as I said back to him, 
" If we do, it ain't for want of his well workin' us, 
I can teU you, sir ; no, nor for want of his makin' 
us ahl do the work cheap." Then he laughed, 
and owned there was simimat i' that, and then. 
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after rapping out another oath, too bad even for 
me, who ain't partiklar, to repeat, he hustled me 
oflf to seek you, and send you to hun, and his last 
speech to me was, " Tell Mort," says he, " these 
danmed doctors think I am dying, but ain't 
men enough to say so; and that if I do die 
before he gets here, it'll be ahl the worse for 
him." ' 

Israel lost no time in indecision. Just for a 
single moment he paused, in study, then gave Lusty 
his orders : 

* Go to Eees Thomas, level No. 5. Tell him to 
take as many repairers as he wants and begin 
at the fer end, choosing for the present only the 
most dangerous bits." You do the same from this 
end. So go on till the colliers come to work 
in the morning, if you don't see me before. 
Should anything particular occur that needs to be 
acted on, act at once. Consult together, use your 
best judgment, agree if you can, but agree 
quickly ; and if you can't agree, let Eees Thomas 
as night-deputy decide.' 

'TickUsh job, Mr. Mort! Them props and 
cross beams are desperate bad ! ' 
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* I know that. But you're the very men to be 
trusted with such jobs. Explain to Eees Thomas 
why I can't come as I promised him. He has 
been worrying me about the " danger," as he 
calls it.' 

Lusty went away to get his men, tools, &a, 
and his going seemed to David like a second and 
more tragic withdrawal of the light and blessed- 
ness of the sun. 

He waited; every limb trembling with ap- 
prehension lest the struggle was about to be 
renewed. 

He saw his father glance askance at him, while 
he stood pondering over some idea about which 
he hesitated. 

'David,' he said, turning to the boy, and 
speaking in more thoughtful, measured tones than 
were usual with him in addressing dependants, 
* David, are you man enough to keep a promise if 
you make one ? ' 

'What — ^what — promise, father?' faltered out 
David, anxious to please, yet afraid of the con- 
sequences. 

* Well, I can't go down the mine with you to- 
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night, and I suppose you'd rather go with me 
when you do go ? ' 
. ' Y — , yes — father ! ' 

* On Monday morning I expect to have quite 
other business to attend to, if, as seems Ukely, Mr. 
Jehoshaphat dies before then. Are you Hstening ? 
Do you understand ? ' 

' Yes, father ! ' 

' Now then I'll see if I can treat you as a man. 
ril make a bargain with you, if only to see how 
you can keep it. Give me your word you will go 
down with me quietly on Monday morning early, 
just for an hour or t^o, to see the place and the 
people at work, and get used to them, and then 
you shall come up again with me, and go with me 
to the Farm — if I go — ^but in any case you shall 
have the rest of the day for a hoUdiay. Then on 
Tuesday mortiing you begin in earnest, with no 
more nonsense ! Now, David, that'll please your 
mother.' 

* Oh no, father ! ' burst in David, impetuously. 
*Well then, it'll please me. Are you man 

enough to do this — to know the time has come 
when you must act like a man? Will you 
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take my hand now, and say bravely, "Yes, 
fether " ? ' 

David's heart was full, and Israel had at last 
found the way to it. After a few natural spasms 
of anguish at the renewed thought of the beautiful 
world behind him and the hideous mine below, 
he took his father's large outstretched hand be- 
tween both his Uttle ones, tried to smile, then 
burst into tears and stifled sobs, while saying, 

* Yes, father, yes, I will ! Oh, I will indeed ! ' 

* You promise me to go quietly down on Mon- 
day morning for an hour or two/ 

ado, fether!' 

> You promise me to begin work regularly on 
Tuesday, and to let me be .troubled with no more 
nonsense ? ' 

* Yes, father,' cried David, still holding the hand 
and pressing it convulsively against his panting 
breast. 

* All right. Fulfil your promise and you shall 
be a man— rp^haps after all a deal luckier man 
than your father, when you <3ome to see all that I 
see. Now then go home, and tell your mother 
that I may be very late — ^perhaps kept all night.* 
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David's first impulse was to run, his next to go 
very slowly indeed, lest his father might, because 
he saw him run, stop him. 

There was only a few yards to pass over before 
he would get behind a building, and then 

His father was stiU standing where he had left 
him. He was sure of that, for he had listened 
with intensest expectancy for the sound of his 
step, which he felt he must be able to distinguish. 
Why did his father not move.^ He must be 
hesitating! And David knew instinctively that 
this letting him escape was not an action natural 
to his father. 

With bounding heart and step he was just about 
to pass behind the house which contained the 
gigantic revolving fan for ventilating the mine, 
when, like the voice of doom, came the one 
word, 

*David!' 

Should he turn or fly ? This might be his last 
chance ! No : his father had appealed to him — ^as 
a man — ^he still remembered that ; he would turn 
and go back. 

He did so, and Israel met him, and looked and 
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spoke as pleased in his grim fashion at the boy's 
obedience. David saw his face, and noted the 
tone of voice, and felt certain his father had done 
this only to try him, and he was glad — almost 
proud. 

' As I told thee, lad,' said Israel, ' I may be 
very late. So thou hadst better hear now what 
I was about to tell thee in the morning. Mr. 
Jehoshaphat is to be prayed for at the church 
to-morrow. I shall be there if I can. Tell your 
mother you are to be there too — even if she 
won't go.' 

* But, father — mother is so miserable if I don't 
go to chapel with her.' 

' Be at the church early, a few minutes before 
the service begins. You will larn to-morrow, 
I expect, more than your silly school has yet 
larned you in all these years. You will lam 
all about a great man — and so larn, I hope, how 
to be a great man yourself. Succeed — succeed — 
succeed — my boy! That's the one thing I and 
the parson are now going to try to teach you. 
Now run home — fast as you like.' 

David needed no second bidding. Away he 
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went, with steps almost as fleet as those of the 
hare, that, after escaping her hunters, suddenly 
frightens herself with the fear they may again be 
upon her, and therefore, though unpursued, again 
takes madly to flight. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

IN WHICH THE REVEREND HORACE JONES 
DISCOVERS HE IS AN ORATOR. 

The little church of Brynnant, in South Wales, 
stands at the very mouth of a winding valley, that 
is seen high up, emerging from behind and 
between two mountain-crests, then rapidly de- 
scending, accompanied by the music of its own 
wild stream, till it debouches through the church- 
yard, as if that were its own particular gateway, 
on to the broad marshy plain, which here skirts 
the seashore, protected by a Hne of sandbanks 
far as the eye can reach. 

The scene is one of ^ no ordinary beauty. The 
little river — rushing along in a kind of sweet 
tumult of rejoicing — encircles nearly two-thirds of 
the churchyard wall ; as though the hving spirit 
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of the water, coming fresh, pure, impulsive from 
a thousand natural springs, and about to offer 
itself for the use of the people of the village, 
desired before its contact with humanity to obtain 
the virtue and assurance of consecration. 

To watch from inside the low churchyard wall 
the circuitous descent of this water over its rocky 
bed is a constant charm : so many Uttle incidents 
disturb its course ; so many voices seem bom with 
the incidents and die with them ; so many lights 
and shadows make it a continual playground. 
And then, as it approaches a weir, there is such 
a sudden swirl and rush, as if it were about 
to leap over rather than glide down across the 
step-like ledges of the tiny barrier. 

Yet, if you lift your eyes but for a moment from 
the minute details that enthral you, how great is 
the contrast ! . Noble mountains are on either side, 
whose majestic bulk and contour dwarf every- 
thing about them, and seem to reduce all but 
themselves to utter insignificance. Even the 
broad sea, in this its hour of peaceftd repose, 
seems but as a grander moat to these subUme 
natural fortresses. 

E 2 
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It is Sunday afternoon, and people are slowly 
gathering towards the church, stopping as they 
meet, in groups, to discuss the all-important event 
of last night, the dangerous iUness of Mr. 
Jehoshaphat WiUiams, the oldest living conunu- 
nicant, the founder of their schools, the employer 
of the bulk of their labouring poor. 

And is he really given over by the doctor? 
WiU the curate pray for him ? Will he speak of 
him in his sermon ? Does old Mrs. Jehoshaphat, 
his wife, know? Will she be at church pre- 
sently ? 

So runs the ceaseless flow of questions which 
no one attempts to answer, but which is instantly 
arrested as an aged and infirm woman enters the 
churchyard, her right hand grasping a strong 
stick, her left resting on the arm of a rustic- 
looking youth, whose vacant face and limp whitish 
diseased-looking hair, from which all traces of 
vitaUty seem discharged, imply degradation"! of 
race, and ofler a significant commentary on the 
bold peasantry, their country's pride, of which the 
poet speaks. 

He moves mechanically, just as she impels'him. 
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seeming, indeed, to have no business whatever in 
creation but to hold that trembling arm — do as it 
bids him, by the language of h^sty jerks or pulls 
— and move on, with hps apart, and eyes that 
would be ftdl of wonder at what is now passing, 
but that their natural power does not extend 
quite so far. 

As man and wife have long been divided, in 
homes as weU as hearts, the whole parish knows 
of the sad state of the relations between this aged, 
tottering, but still defiant-looking woman, and the 
imhappy man, now stricken so low in his sohtary 
dwelling on a spur of the mountain-height. But if 
their relations had been ever so secret, it would,' 
if we may judge from her present behaviour, have 
mattered little to Mrs. Jehoshaphat, who is stop- 
ping to speak to one of the men as he is going 
towards the church porch. 

'What, Israel Mort come to church once more !' 

' So it seems,' responded Israel, confronting her 
with a calmness that made the old lady irritable. 

* And when were you here last ? Shall I tell 
you?' 

' As you please, Mrs. Jehoshaphat.' 
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* Never since you came with him, my husband, 
when he was what you still are, an Overman on 
six-and-twenty shillings a week.' 

* It's very likely,' said the imperturbable Israel, 
who seemed rather interested than offended by 
her attack. 

' Very likely ! ' repeated the shrill and angry 
voice of the old lady; which then sank low, 
almost to a whisper before she went on. ' Hark 
you, Israel Mort — ^was it also very likely that you 
who was then his only friend, should try to trip 
him up, and get his place ?' 

' He thought it uncommon likely,' said Israel, 
with a grim something passing over his features, 
that looked like a shadow, but might be his 
sardonic smile. ' I know, ma'am, he laughed con- 
foimdedly when he found it out, and owned he 
' should ha' done just the same.' 

'Ay, and he made you his slave ever since, 
by way of punishment. While he has laughed 
still more at that, many and many a time in my 
hearing.' 

' Don't they say a wiUin' slave is the worst of 
slaves ? ' asked Israel ; but finding she gave no 
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answer, answered himself. 'I say he is, and 
that's what I have been. And now, ma'am, havin' 
had all your own way — as ladies like to have — 
I hope you're pleased with me, and I wish you 
goodmomm'!' 

Mrs. Jehoshaphat had begun her attack on 
Israel in a tone of bitter scorn, but it was obvious 
to him she was moved by quite diflferent emotions 
than those she allowed to appear. She had 
continued to the last word to speak as if her 
thought and her speech were as eflfectually 
divorced as herself and husband; but seemed 
suddenly to lose her self-control, and be seized 
with a fit of passionate emotion which well-nigh 
choked her. She shook as if with palsy. Her 
almost toothless gums went up and down me- 
chanically, as if she vainly strove to continue her 
speech. After a brief pause, during which the 
man she had addressed stood silent, gazing at her 
as if he perfectly understood all she had said or 
would say, but saw no sufficient reason to inter- 
fere, she recovered herself as Israel was moving to 
go away, stretched out her stick, and touched 
him with it gently. 
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He turned, and saw an expression in her face 
that caused him to retrace his steps. 

' Israel, don't mind me. I can't help speaking 
out a bit now and then. I should go mad if I 
didn't. Tell me, how is he ? ' 

' Mr. Jehoshaphat was very ill indeed when I 
left him this forenoon.' 

' Not — not dying ? ' 

' It's hard to say, ma'am.' 

' You know I went to him on Wednesday last, 
and conjured him to let there be peace betwixt 
us, and to allow me to tend him, and try to 
comfort him ? ' 

' Yes, I heard of your visit, ma'am.' 

' And do you know the message he sent out to 
me?' 

' No, ma'am.' 

'He said if he did receive me, and he got 
better, he knew he should only send me away as 
before ; while, if he was going to die, no help of 
mine could avail him.' 

' I won't defend his hardness, ma*am — no ; 
but one can't help saying it's something to see a 
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man with a will ia this world o' chattering 
puppets.' 

* Shall I go again to him ? ' 

' If you like, but I can't say I think it'll do 
the least good.' 

* Is his heart so hardened against me even 
now — in what may be his last hours ? ' 

'He's a strange man. He's been a puzzle to 
me all my life, although I begin to see my way 
to the bottom of it. If you let him alone you 
will find he will act better than you expect.' 

* You know something, Israel ! I see it in your 
face!' 

'There, ma'am, I must contradict. My face 
hasn't the habit of betraying its master.' 

' But answer me — do you not know something 
that might lighten my burden? It is not the 
money I want, even though I Kke money. No, 
if he leaves me only the bare pittance he has 
given me since we separated, but with it a few 
kindly words or tokens, — ' 

'Tokens, ma'am, not words, by all means,' 
interposed Israel. 

' Has he done anything of this kind ? ' 
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* If I knew, I should not tell you, ma'am.' 

'Why?' 

'Because it's sartm he keeps his own secrets, 
and would expect me to do the same.? 

' Israel Mort — ^man — ^remember ! He may be 
dying now, whHe I may Uve many y^rs.' 

' Yes, ma'am, and what then ? ' ^ 

' Why then, fool that you are ! can't you see 
that I may befriend you, or ' 

' The reverse, ma'am ! It's quite true. But if 
the time should come that you want me, I put 
it to yourself whether you'd prefer to know I'd 
been false to one employer when goin' to join 
another. Mrs. Jehoshaphat, I believe I know you 
as well as most folk, and my opinion is, that though 
you're angry now, you'll be pleased hereafter.' 

' Not with you ! ' 

' With me, ma'am,' responded Israel, ' with me.' 

She looked at him sternly, fixedly, trying to 
penetrate through the hard surface to whatever 
might lie beneath, but made no further attempt 
to speak. 

He answered her look with one that still 
further assured her he did know sonnething — ^not 
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unfavourable to her — of her interests, and the 
sternness insensibly passed from her features. 

She moved on, passed through the porch, and 
her face had regained all its customary placid 
rigidity by the time she sat down panting in the 
comer of her comfortable high-backed pew. 

Israel Mort looked after her with a kind of 
admiration, as if the thought of confronting hard- 
ness with hardness seemed to him Hke a key-note 
to his own nature. 

The bell was still going, and he knew therefore 
the service had not yet begun. 

He stood musing for a little space, but appeared 
the while to be simply reading a verse of poetry, 
newly inscribed, without name or date, on a stone 
also new, at the head of a Uttle grass-covered 
grave. 

With some effort to abstract his thoughts from 
the things that pre-occupied them before going 
into church, he read the verse mechanically, with- 
out, however, taking in its meaning — 

"Weep not for we, our parents dear> ' 

Nor be for ever sad ; 
The shorter time we liv^d here 

The fewer sins we had. 
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Something in his recollection of the last two 
lines, after he had turned to go away, caused him 
to turn back, and see to what children the verse 
referred. 

If anything could startle Israel into emotion, or 
move that somewhat immovable heart of his, he 
must have been moved to feel now, as he suddenly 
recollected that he had once seen these lines at 
home in his wife's feeble handwriting not long after 
the death of their two young children. Yes, he 
remembered that ; and how, on the ground of ex- 
pense, he forbad stone or memorial of any kind to 
be erected. She then obeyed him. Yet now, after 
the lapse of three years, this memorial must have 
been erected by her secretly. He knew the posi- 
tion of the children's grave, even though he had 
never seen the place since the day of burial till 
now —yes, it was them about whom he had been 
reading so carelessly. 

But if he felt much, he said nothing, except to 
ask himself where she had got the money. 

He no longer stood to listen to the talk that was 
still going on in low tones all about him ; but, 
lifting his head to confront whatever face might 
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seem to ask him why he came again to church 
after so many years of absence, passed slowly in, 
and sat down in a corner darkened by a pillar. 

The afternoon service at Brynnant is not usually 
a very impressive one. It is conducted in the 
Enghsh language, for the residents of a neighbour- 
hood who are mostly Welsh. It is a very short 
service, as though experience, wiser than logic, 
had taught the necessity of adapting its length to 
the size of the congregation. And the faithful 
few who do attend seem to be actuated not so 
much by their behef in any special benefit they 
are themselves going to receive, as by the chari- 
table desire to set a good example for the edifi- 
cation of others. This consideration may explain 
the wandering glances often to be detected there 
by a curious observer — for naturally those pious 
philanthropists want to see how much good they 
may happen to be doing. On the whole, it must 
be confessed that minister and congregation are 
alike respectable and listless. 

But if no message is ever delivered there that 
is hkely to rouse the torpid as with the blast of a 
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trumpet, let but some incident of the neighbour- 
hood be touched on, and there is an instantaneous 
quickening of the attention : eyes become sud- 
denly riveted on the minister ; ears listen intently ; 
something that is neither hush nor stir, but an 
odd compound of both, seems to pass electrically 
through the place. And then ? 

Why then — ^perhaps — ^banns of marriage are 
read for the first time between Jenkyn Thomas 
of this parish, and Euth Eoberts, young mem- 
bers of the church, who have kept their secret so 
well that ' the news comes quite imexpectedly ' 
on their neighbours — ^that is to say, the whole 
congregation — and will engross them throughout 
the sermon, as the curate unfortunately knows. 

The general style of the Eeverend Horace 
Jones, perpetual curate, is not eloquent : that 
must be confessed. Neither are his views nor his 
illustrations original. But even as he is, without 
intellectual robustness or vivid colour, how might 
he not rouse them to themes of the highest and most 
vital import with his imquestionable earnestness 
and sincerity, if he could but learn from such 
accidents how first of all to interest I 
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To-day the lesson is easy to learn. It is his 
,^ J^odupLa. Wml who i» d^og, a.d 
for whom he is about to supphcate the Divine 
succour and comfort. The same subj ect is touched 
upon in his sermon, which he fondly thinks of 
from time to time even while conducting the 
service. It is the unforgiven wife, Mrs. Jehosha- 
phat, and the neglected, perhaps also unforgiven, 
brother, GriflSth Williams, who will listen to him ; 
to say nothing of the two or three colliers he 
perceives among the congregation as represen- 
tative of the hundreds outside, whose daily bread 
depends upon the works Jehoshaphat Williams 
has so long and so successfiiUy carried on. 

The curate catches a glimpse too, after a httle 
time, of a form he had never again expected to 
see in that place. Yes, it is he, Israel Mort the 
Overman, who stands, half concealing himself 
behind a pillar, as if ashamed of his many years' 
absence. 

The sight of him stirs the curate's blood. 

The two men in former days have discussed 
religious topics, imwilhngly on the part of Israel, 
condescendingly on the part of the curate, till he 
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found the collier's bluntness of logic and speech, 
and his resolute observance of the Christian rule 
to be no respecter of persons, so unpleasant, that 
he withdrew in a very dignified manner fi:om the 
controversy ; and did not even seem to hear the 
parting shot Israel sent after him, of 

'Well, parson, whenever thee likest to have 
another tussle I'm thy man ! ' 

It is wonderftd what life and vivacity a little 
personal resentment puts into the souls of the best 
of us under certain circumstances. All the neg- 
lected coimsel and ministration of so many years, 
all the known hardness of Israel's character — 
plainly due to his wanton neglect of Christian 
brotherhood — all the contributions, individually 
trifling, but noticeable through their growth in 
the lapse of time — that Israel should have paid 
there with a glad heart, remembering the curate's 
constant text, ' Tor God loveth a cheerful giver ' 
— all these things seemed to grow in the curate's 
imagination mountains high. When he also recol- 
lected that the unseemly words referred to were 
spoken immediately aftel: Mort's last visit to the 
church — ^the last visit, indeed, he had been known 
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to pay to any pkce ^ of worship — these things 
roused the curate. He felt as though the hour 
had indeed come for another ' tussle/ but not of 
the vulgar kind speculated on by Israel Mort. 

No, this day must be a great one for him, but 
for very different reasons. Let Israel Mort sink 
back for the present into his natural insignificance. 
Did he draw courage from the signs of apparent 
fear exhibited by Israel in going behind the 
pillar? 

If so, it does not much benefit him ; for Israel, 
watching his opportunity, of the general rising for 
the hynMi, emerges from his place of shelter, and 
takes a seat near to, and straight in front of, the 
reading-desk. 

No wonder the curate's cheek mantles at the 
hardened sinner's audacity. But he is master of 
the position, and rather exults in the idea of 
making this man, even he, a witness of his * coming 
triumph.' 

He is too much engrossed by his own fancies to 

perceive the true cause of Israel's change of place. 

The Overman wanted, while seeming decorously 

to look towards the minister, to watch the pew 

VOL. I. F 
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where sat one who would, in all probability, 
become the future owner of the mine, Mr. 
Griffith WiUiams, with his family; who were, 
apart from Mrs. Jehoshaphat, the only known 
relatives of the dying man. 

How it is no one exactly knows, but whatever 
the curate says or does, seems to undergo to-day 
a kind of subdued unctuous change. His voice, 
manner, gestures, the very look of his face, grow 
in fervour and in authority ; and a corresponding 
glow and acceptance kindles sympathetically in 
the hearts of those who hsten. 

Jehoshaphat Wilhams has been by no means a 
model man in any of the relations of life ; but, on 
the contrary, notable through the neighbourhood 
as an unkind husband, a negligent brother, a hard 
master, and a reckless speculator with the Uves of 
the people in his general system of management. 

But who can remember these things now ? 
Or, if hey must be remembered, who can help 
seeing them in new and more kindly hghts, when 
they recall Jehoshaphat's benefactions to the 
church, school and village ; when they see his 
relatives come here to-day, full, no doubt, of pity 
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and forgiveness ; and when, above all, they picture 
him as dying in his dreadful solitude, turning now 
his wistful gaze upwards towards heaven, and now 
towards them, and to their minister, his constant 
Mend, asking all to pray for him in that holy place 
where he may never again be able to rejoin them ? 

The congregation is therefore in an admirable 
state of mind to respond to the fervent supplica- 
tions of the curate for the recovery of their 
common benefactor, and, at the close low ejacula- 
tions burst from many hps of ' Amen ! ' ' Amen ! ' 

Scarcely had the sounds died away when the 
door opened, and a boy appeared on the threshold 
relieved against the bright March sunshine and 
the green and lovely tresses of a willow outside 
waving to and fro. 

He looked flushed, and yet with a kind of boyish 
confidence in his face. Nor did he seem troubled 
by the fact of his coming in so late. 

No one would have cared to notice the occur- 
rence at another time, but now all eyes converged 
upon him, as if instinctively divining the news he 
brought. 

The lad stole timidly and hesitatingly along, 

r2 
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looking first one side then the other, in search of 
some person whom he could not find, and colour- 
ing violently as he became conscious of the uni- 
versal attention directed to his proceedings. 

Israel was just then engrossed by thinking over 
a look given him by Mr. Griffith Williams, which 
he had again and again vainly sought till now, 
and which seemed almost to say, 'Let us meet 
after the service.* 

The Overman had not, therefore, noticed the 
entrance of the new comer. Suddenly he became 
aware of the general movement of curiosity, and 
turned to see what all the people were looking at.. 

He saw his son David, and at once, in perfect 
calmness, beckoned to him to come to where he 
was. 

' What is it ? ' asked Israel in a whisper, and 
bending low his head. 

' He is dead, father.* 

* Did you see him ? ' 

* Yes, father.' 

* Sit down.' 

David obeyed, and Israel, after a moment of 
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intense pause and hush, rose to his feet as if 
actually intending to make the news public. 

Fortunately for the decorum of the place, the 
curate was at the time retiring to the vestry, to 
put on his gown for the delivery of the sermon. 

Israel sat down. Eemembering then the cause 
of the curate's absence, in spite of the many years 
that had elapsed since he had been accustomed to 
these details of the service, he rose, and imme- 
diately left the church, and went round to the 
place where the minister was, who stared and 
frowned at the intrusion. 

' Eeverend sir,' began Israel, in a hushed and 
apologetic tone of voice ; ' I beg pardon for the 
interruption, but I think you ought to know that 
Mr. Jehoshaphat Williams is dead. My son 
David has seen him.' 

The curate took up the word: *Dead! Mr. 
Mort ? Well, God's wiU be done and not man's 
will. The answer to our prayers has been given 
and is not to be gainsaid. Accept my thanks for 
this timely intimation. It may be of service as 
regards my discourse to-day.' 
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' Just what I thought, reverend sir,' answered 
Israel. 

' Please to return to your place, Mr. Mort, and 
let the fact be known with as little disturbance as 
possible that death is in the house of Jehoshaphat 
Williams.' 

Israel lost not a moment in obeying the curate's 
commands, and in consequence there was quite 
a buzz in the church when the gowned minister 
re-entered. 

The curate has often since then confessed to his 
intimates — ^in those confidential moments when 
the dearest secrets of life are allowed just to 
appear, be gazed on, and withdrawn perhaps for 
ever — that it is still a source of wonder to him 
how he became suddenly inspired to throw aside 
the greater part of his sermon, that had cost him 
so many painful hours of anxious labour, and 
trust himself with only occasional assistance from 
his MS. to launch out on the unknown sea of ex- 
temporaneous delivery. But he did so resolve; 
and surely he ought to be thankful for it, for it 
was to be the one success of a lifetime, a comfort 
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to him in all future years, when grown diffident 
— very diffident — as to the many other successes 
that were to have followed. 

He ascended the pulpit. He felt at once bold, 
and yet full of fear ; clear in his determination 
of what he was about to do, but feeling himself 
tremble nervously, whenever he gave even the 
most casual' glance aside, at the idea of possible 
consequences. 

Mort's hard, almost ironical, glance met his 
own as he raised his head from silent prayer and 
prepared to begin. 

Was the Overman supposing that he had given 
some hint as to the sermon, and waiting to see how 
the curate meant to carry it out ? 

The fact disturbed him; and he did not 
begin as he had half intended, by putting aside 
his written sermon. On the contrary, he placed 
it before him as usual, and looked at it lovingly, 
most lovingly, as if he saw there reflected, as in a 
glass, all the noble and sweet and pious images 
that had filled his brain dimng the act of com 
position. 
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Perhaps he needed that bit of help from the old 
routine to see him fairly going on his new ad- 
venture. 

And then the sight of the manuscript suggested 
the value of the first paragraph, which he always 
learned by heart, so that he might be sure of 
beginning well. 

But if he used it ever so httle, might he not be 
drawn away from his purpose, and so lose this 
solemn, this grand opportunity ? 

And then, while seeming only to be clearing his 
throat, he tossed for a moment or two in an agony 
of doubt and hesitation between what he might 
lose of his wealth in actual possession, and his 
hope of newer and more precious wealth to be 
obtained by going boldly to seek it. 

Compelled to act, yet unable to choose, he 
resolved to make a sudden dash at something, if 
only to put an end to the awful stillness that pre- 
vailed around him, and which seemed to enter 
into and chill his very marrow with apprehension 
of a break-down. 

He began by murmuring in an almost in- 
audible voice a sentence or two. Then light broke 
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upon him and he began agam, and more suc- 
cessfully. 

Till the news of this awfiil event to their dear 
departed brother in Christ had reached him (he 
said), he had intended to direct their attention to 
such and such points — which he began to enu- 
merate with most unlucky facility, so that he not 
only got out the first or opening paragraph of 
his written sermon, but before he well knew 
what he was doing, found himself far on into the 
second, and was going, for aught he could tell, 
right through to the end. 

The absurdity of the business was overwhelm- 
ing. He paused and shut up his manuscript, and 
stood face to face with the unknown depths of 
his oratory. 

What happened for the next minute or two he 
does not know, and has taken care never to 
inquire, but the dread void was crossed at last, 
and then in yet one other minute he seemed to 
have entered on a new life — in a hew world. 

A new hfe ? Nay, a double Hfe ; for he found 
himself at one and the same time speaking with 
irresistible eloquence, while also Ustening with 
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delight to the orator ; chastened, however, with 
awe, as wondering how long it might last. 

He reviewed the deceased gentleman's history. 
He showed how he had begmi life as a coUier 
boy at seven years of age, earning five shillings a 
week, probably scorning to be a bm:den to his 
poor parents. 

Here he was broken in upon by a couple of 
sharp, decisive coughs, and sounding so like 
* Hear, hear,* that he could not but glance towards 
their source. 

It was Israel Mort ! Dehcious to the curate's 
heart was this first testimony of success. Israel 
Mort of all men was moved I Israel, however, 
was thinking not of the (.urate but of David, his 
son, whom he had ordered to be here to-day, 
after the usual call to inquire about Mr. Jehosha- 
phat's state, expressly that he might benefit by 
the curate's praise of Israel's grand ideal man — ^this 
Jehoshaphat ; and so begin at once humbly to 
imitate him as Israel himself did. 

The Overman's eyes were fixed sternly on 
David's countenance at this critical period of the 
sermon ; but the lad turned away sadly, gloomily ; 
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and gazed half in fear, half in hope, on the curate, 
as if not only he, but all the httle world about 
them both, knew that to-morrow his father meant 
to compel him to work in the mine, and cease 
scholarship and play, unless the minister would 
help him. 

The interruption acted on the minister's oratory 
as the weir outside acted on the httle river — 
made it flow on more cheerily, vigorously, 
brightly. 

Ah, this was hfe, he felt; this was reahtyl 
The orator, now as ever, in moving himself moved 
his auditory. Delicious moments ! His face was 
a study — so full of natural truth and innocent 
hypocrisy. It was cold in colour, and sad and 
troubled in outward expression — as befitted the 
words he had to speak; while his soul all the 
while revelled in the heat and glow and grand 
movement beneath — a sort of gulf-stream passing 
below colder and stormier seas. Surely Jehosha- 
phat WilUams himself might have been more con- 
tent to die than he was could he but have known 
how, before his form was cold, the curate would 
speak of him ; and, knowing nothing of Jehosha- 
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phat's very natural doubts about himself, fix his 
place, at once and for ever, alike on earth and in 
heaven. 

' As a boy passing from one humble position to 
another ' — ^here Israel gave David another of his 
significant looks, and the curate another of his 
equaUy significant coughs, to the good man's 
great solace ; who began to think the devil really 
was not so bad as he was painted- — ^ As a boy,' 
said the curate, repeating his words, 'passing 
from one humble position to another, but always 
ascending a Uttle ; then hewing away at the coal, 
while gathering the strength to hew out fortime ; 
then appointed a deputy — that is to say, to the 
first step in the government of his fellow-coUiers ; 
then in . a very few months rising to the full 
dignity of Overman.' 

And there the curate turned full towards Israel, 
as if to make an illustration of him ; while Israel 
repaid the comphment by directing David's atten- 
tion to the minister with a look that plainly said : 
* Mark that, boy. Listen to the parson.' 

The curate went on with increased animation : — 

' Pausing not in the capacity of Overman, any 
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longer than sufficed to give him habits of com- 
mand and larger practical knowledge, Jehoshaphat 
Williams obtained at last the onerous and honour- 
able and profitable post of under- viewer ; and 
then aU other steps were easy : agent or manager, 
part owner, sole owner, till his cHmax— his hour 
of apotheosis — as Member of the great British 
Parliament of his country. 

* Here was another and signal example of the 
men who, self-made, became heroic captains of 
industry, giant pillars of our illustrious Temple of 
State. 

* Doubtless there were spots even in Jehosha- 
phat's sun. He was human and must err ; but, 
then, how else could God exercise his divine pre- 
rogative and forgive?' 

He was reminded, too, ' that there had been sad 
accidents in past times. But mining was an em- 
pirical art, science only beginning to speak so that 
she could be listened to authoritatively.' 

And so the curate reached his peroration — sl 
glowing one (taken from the manuscript, and 
conned by rote beforehand) — upon the deceased 
gentleman's charities ; and finally wound up 
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by asking himself why he -repeated all these 
things. 

He would tell them. He wanted to recall to 
their recollection the epitaph upon another great 
man in a metropolitan cathedral. He wanted to 
advise them, especially the young (here a kindly 
glance at David), to take the meaning of that 
epitaph to heart ; so that when strangers might 
come from afar on pilgrimage to the great man's 
grave in the churchyard outside these walls, and 
ask what had been the doings of him whom they 
so mourned, they might reply to them in a phrase 
which he translated for their benefit : ' Look 
around ! ' 

There were many moist eyes and handkerchiefs 
that afternoon in the little church. The curate's 
own eyes were still red when he emerged from the 
vestry into the churchyard with unusual celerity ; 
and where to his palpable surprise everybody 
waited to see him pass, the humbler members 
content to gaze and admire, while the more im- 
portant shook hands with him and ofiered their 
congratulations. 
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One man only of the humbler class waited and 
watched for an opportunity to speak to the 
minister, and he was just that man whom the 
curate before his sermon would have supposed the 
very last to wish to speak to him. Israel Mort 
went boldly up, and held out his hand, which the 
curate grasped warmly, as he listened to the 
Overman's words : — 

' Eeverend sir, I haven't been much in the way 
of sermons for a many years, but I want to thank 
you for yours, which has done me good. Some 
day I think you'll find out how without my 
telling. It's an old proverb — " Don't cry before 
you're out of the wood," but I'd like to put another 
by the side o' that one — " Don't cry before going 
into the wood." Do you take me, reverend sir ? ' 

' Why — ah I not exactly, Mr. Mort.' 

' Don't blow a trumpet to tell all the world of 
the great things you're a-going to do.' 

' Ah, yes — exactly, very good ! ' responded the 
curate with a dubious smile, wondering whether 
the remark was intended for his or for the 
speaker's^own particular use. 

' And David, sir, my boy, has also learned a 
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deal to day — or Tm much mistaken. Look up, 
lad, in the parson's face, and tell his reverence 
you mean to be a man some day/ 

' Why not? ' said the curate with a smile, while 
taking the boy's trembling fingers in his own, and 
noticing the wistful look in the lad's eye. ' Why 
not? Jehoshaphat Williams did these things — 
why not you ? ' 

David could not speak. A tear was trembling 
within his hds, but he turned away to hide it 
from the curate's possible questioning, and from 
his father's certain anger. 

* Come, David,' said the Overman, ' his reverence 
understands that you take kindly to the valuable 
hints he has given you. Mind, lad, that it doesn't 
want repeating. There may be too much of a 
good thing. I wish your reverence go6d after- 
noon.' 

There was no emotion in the Overman's fece. 
His eyes were as dry as his manners; and the 
tone and speech, though it seemed respectftil — . 
nay, grateful — rather puzzled the curate. 

He looked after the retreating forms of Israel 
and David, and saw the former presently meet 
Mr. Griffith WiUiams; and he heard the loud 
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bluff voice of that gentleman telling the Overman 
to give him a call to-morrow at the farm. 

Just for one moment the curate wondered in- 
dignantly what could be in Israel's mind to make 
him so obviously seek an appointment to-day, 
and to make it there of all places in the world ! In 
those sacred precincts ! Was he ambitious ? — ^he, 
the hard drudge who had never yet been known 
to have a single aspiration beyond that of his 
present post ? 

But the curate forgot these thoughts in re- 
verting to Israel's opinion of him, as shown by 
his attentiveness during the sermon, and his words 
since, which still puzzled him. 

He was destined to be much more puzzled before 
night closed. He could not keep at home. And 
when out he could not keep in the solitary ways 
where he usually walked. He yearned to know 
what the world was saying about him — ^for his 
village was a world just then. 

It was not, of course, that he wanted to be 
praised, or even to know, that men were praising 
him ; no, indeed, no I But he was eager to learn 
if they appreciated the truths ofhis discourse. A 
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preacher, like an orator, must study, not only what 
he says, but how it affects those to whom he has 
spoken. 

These thoughts led him, as the darkness of the 
evening grew, to pace along the banks of the httle 
river, where, having reached the plain, it ghdes 
slowly between the colliers' cottages and the marsh 
on its way to the sea. Occasionally he would sit 
down on a piece of projecting rock under the high 
bushes, and again revel in the delight of the many 
fine things he was able to recall from the half 
impromptu sermon. 

He was thus engaged when voices and ad- 
vancing footsteps interrupted him. Two men and 
a boy became dimly visible as they emerged 
through the darkness, and approached the spot 
where he was reclining. Then they stopped as if 
about to separate. 

He recognised the speakers as the village 
surgeon. Dr. Jolliffe, and Israel Mort. 

They did not notice him, and he was glad, for 
he wanted to hear if they spoke about the sermon. 

And this was what he heard : — 
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'Certainly a most able man,' observed the 
Doctor. 

' And a wonderful memory,' responded Israel. 
'He would recognise anyone he had once talked 
to, aye, even twenty years after. I've known him 
do it.' 

' I don't know much about his remembrances 
of friends, Mr. Mort, but he certainly never for- 
got an enemy.' 

'Ah ! ' said the Overman, ' a wise man ! a truly 
wise man. He knew the world. Doctor.' 

' Do you know I never saw a man's face and 
manners so unlike himself. The face round, 
ianocent, chubby, I was going to say cherubinical 
— ^but at aU events, if you couldn't mistake him in 
that direction, you might easily suppose he was 
a jolly, good-tempered, prosperous farmer, with 
more live stock on his farm than ideas in his 
brain. Then, as to his manners, they were not 
merely agreeable, but there was this oddity about 
them, they were always the most agreeable and 
winning when saying or doing things that other 
people found particularly disagreeable.' 

G 2 
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' Was it known. Doctor, at the last, who would 
get the mine ? ' 

' Well, I know — and I suppose there can be no 
harm in teUing you who have served him so long. 
He told me. And that was about the last com- 
munication he made to anybody in the world, for 
he died a few minutes after. He was obliged to 
choose between his wife and his brother, so Griffith 
Williams is in luck.' 

' Griffith WiUiams ! I thought so. I was right 
then in my forecast. But, Doctor, did he say 
nothing about his wife — ^no share, or ' 

' No,' said the Doctor shortly. 

*Well, a great man has passed away. We 
ought to make much of him even now.' 

, ' You admire him, Israel ! Why I thought 
you expected much from him, and got nothing 
beyond your bare hard-earned wages ? ' 

' I knew him all along, and knew that he knew 
me. So I wasn't so much disappointed after alL 
There'll be a grand funeral, I suppose ? ' 

' I expect so,' assented the Doctor. ' People 
collecting from all quarters, no doubt, to do him 
honour.' 
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' Can he make much out of that, Doctor, in his 
grave in the churchyard yonder ? ' 

' Can't say, Fm sure. Hark'ye, Israel, nobody 
knows better than you that all is not gold that 
gUtters. If I were to tell you my candid opinion, 
I should say he would have a larger, grander, and 
altogether more appropriate funeral if the ghosts 
of all the people who have lost their hves pre- 
maturely under him were to come out of their 
graves and follow.' 

' I'd Hke to see that, too ! ' 

' Would you ? You're a bold man, Israel, to 
say so. But since you do say it, I beheve you 
really would stand quietly by, and watch the 
whole grisly procession pass.' 

^ Ay, but Doctor, I'd care most to see how Mr. 
Jehoshaphat looked at them — how he reviewed 
his troops ! ' 

' Ah well, good night ! By-the bye, does David 
really go to the mine to-morrow ? ' 

' Well, if he doesn't he'll have to give uncom- 
mon good reasons why.' 

' Good night, Mr. Mort.' 

' I'm going your way. Doctor. Come David/ 
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The curate watched their retreating forms with 
feeUngs that it would be difficult to do justice to. 

This, then, was the true Jehoshaphat Williams, 
was it? This the hero he had so glowingly 
described ! 

Oh ! — they were unjust — mistaken — ^prejudiced ! 

And yet he felt in his secret soul they spoke 
the truth — could have had no motive to do 
otherwise. 

He felt sick with shame and humiliation. 
What! he of all men to have prostituted his 
priestly office, just when he dreamed he was ful- 
filling in all sincerity its legitimate demands ! 

He bent down his head into his hands and wept 
bitter, bitter tears. 

How should he ever face the congregation 
again — if they knew of these things. 

The curate was a good man. He had intended 
no wrong — no varnishing over of evil things. 
Somehow he had not only seen for the moment 
the things the world generally sees in a successful 
man, but he had also seen them under the kind 
of halo that sorrow will at times cast round such 
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persons — and that fact at once excused and 
condemned him in his own eyes. 

After hours of sadness he went home, and 
spent the entire night wakefully in his bed, com- 
paring the Doctor's speech with his own sermon, 
and with all the fine things he had said in it ; 
striving piteously to see if they could in any way 
be reconciled, by the aid of a httle Christian 
charity, in the interpretation of both. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PEKIN. 

After so painfully and so unconsciously enlight- 
ening the curate as to the value of his eulogy on 
the deceased Mr. Jehoshaphat, Israel and the 
Doctor separated, on reachmg the plank bridge 
that crosses the stream. 

From thence to Pekin may seem a long distance, 
but Israel did not find it so, as he and his lad 
plodded their way thither through the village 
and entered a picturesque winding lane. This 
soon began to ascend towards an exceedingly long 
row of coUiers' houses, that stood on a conspicuous 
height far above all the other rows, and above 
all the single houses scattered on the mountain 
slope ; and commanded attention from every 
passing traveller by the grandeur of the position, 
and the bare homeliness of the dweUings. 
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The row had been built by Jehoshaphat 
Williams many years before, and named by him 
in one of his* more grotesque moods — ^when, 
possibly, he thought he was playing the poet 
or the artist in associating his row of cottages, 
rented at a shiUing or so a week, with the beauty 
and splendour of the great Chinese capital. 

As they reached the ground in front of the 
cottages, and passed along the row of dimly- 
lighted windows, Israel stopped to speak with a 
collier, who was sitting on a doorstep, smoking, 
and looked — so David thought — as if he had been 
on the watch for the Overman. He rose to meet 
Israel, and they stood a httle apart, speaking in 
low tones ; but presently Israel spoke loud enough 
to let the boy know they spoke of Mr. Barrett, 
the manager of the mine under Mr. Jehoshaphat, 
and who was therefore Israel's immediate supe- 
rior. 

' I can teU ye, he has seen old Mrs. Jehoshaphat ; 
and what's more, that he has been hanging about 
the farm, trying to see Mr. GriflSth Williams,* said 
the coUier, with a mysterious air. 

* Ay, ay ! ' replied Israel, with a sardonic smile. 
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whichever on 'em gets the mine, he'll be right, he 
thinks/ 

' But to be trying it on so soon, the old man 
just dead ! ' added the collier. 

'Barrett takes time by the forelock. He 
doesn't mean to lose a comfortable berth, not if 
he can help it,' said Israel. ' All right ! I should 
do the same were I in his place.' 

' And that's where you ought to be, master 
Israel, if everybody had their rights. You ought 
to be in his place.' 

' Ah, thou always wast a dreamer, Lewis ; I ain't 
time for such intellectoal recreations.' 

Obeying a hint, however, from Lewis, Israel 
moved nearer to him and away from David, and 
then they again conversed in undertones, while 
Lewis looked more than once curiously at the boy. 

A sudden sense of alarm ran through David's 
breast. This man Lewis was in the habit of 
making extra earnings by teaching raw lads to 
cut coal, and had the character of being a cruel 
taskmaster. 

David never stopped to think that he was not 
yet old enough for that kind of work. He 
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thought only he was going to be put under Lewis 
— ^that they were arranging it now — and thus to 
all his former horror of the mine there was now 
a deeper tinge added I 

Israel, happening to look round, noticed the 
lad's stricken look, for the hght of a candle, stuck 
just inside a window, fell full upon him ; but he 
did not trouble himself to enquire into the cause. 

' Go home,' he said to David, ' I will follow 
presently.' He then went with Lewis into the 
latter's place. 

David rushed on — aright into his own home, 
and to his mother, who had long waited for him, 
and yearned to see and speak to him alone, and 
now found her opportunity as she thought. 

But David gave her no time. His face was 
wild with excitement and affright. 

'Mother, he is talking to Lewis — it is about 
me — I am sure of it. He will bind me to him — 
and he will kill me ! 

*0h mother, mother, don't let me go down. 
Don't ! don't ! Let me do anything, anything in 
the world, but that ! ' 

* But David, dear ! Now listen — calm yourself; 
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do my darling boy, my child — ^will you not listen 
to me?' 

' Oh yes, mother ; but do say you will not let 
me go down to-morrow morning. Mother, you 
must speak now. I can't go into the mine. I 
won't. It would kill me. I can't sleep at nights 
for it. And when I do, I jimip up all at once out 
of the most horrid dreams. Last night I saw that 
boy who was lost only a few months ago in our 
mine for eight days, and found dead. He came 
to me, and whispered such things to me of how it 
had happened, and what he had seen ! And when 
I awoke I do believe I heard my own voice 
screaming in fright.' 

She noticed his hand was trembling, his eyes 
dilated and wild, his voice strange, unreal. 

To quiet him, rather than with the faith that 
she could do any good, or even fulfil her promise, 
she said — 

' David, dear, I will — I will indeed ! But be 
patient. I have found that always best with him.' 

' Mother, I can't be patient if he makes me go 
there ! ' He seemed to thrill and shudder as he 
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uttered the word ' there.' It induded for him all 
that man could devise of things most cruel and 
most disgusting. 

' But did you not say you would ? Did you not 
promise him you would go down ? ' 

David turned his head, and laid it against her 
breast, moaning with pain. He had utterly for- 
gotten in his new fright the promise that had 
been exacted. 

The door opened, and Israel came in. 

David and his mother hastily separated, the 
former sitting down on a low stool, while the 
latter got ready the supper. 

' You have heard the news of Mr. Jehoshaphat's 
death ? ' Israel said to his wife, after a pause. 

' Yes,' Mrs. Mort rephed. ' How will it affect 
you?' 

' Fools can put questions that it takes wise men 
to answer, and are sometimes too much even for 
them. But, wife, 111 tell you. I've been ponder- 
ing over that same question ever since I heard last 
night how bad he was. And it's on account of 
that I've been to church.' 
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' To church ! ' interrupted Mrs. Mort, caught 
for once in an expression of surprise. 

' To church ! ' he repeated doggedly. ' Have 
you anything to say to that ? ' 

' No, Israel ; except that I am glad.' 

' What do you mean by that ? Do you mean 

to insinuate but there, if you did, it wouldn't 

matter. Only don't interrupt me again. I think 
slow. You put me out.' 

'I am sorry,' again interposed unlucky Mrs. 
Mort. 

Israel's brow coloured with ire. He no longer 
cared to go further with his wife into the new 
hopes that had been excited in him. And as he 
had long lost the relish of the one bit of occasional 
pleasure his married life at first gave him, the 
power of obtaining a patient and respectful lis- 
tener whenever he wanted for his own ease of 
mind to talk himself out — he merely re- 
marked : — 

' Come David, lad, eat ! Get on wi' thy 
supper ! ' 

But the lad pushed his plate away, and said he 
wasn't hungry — he couldn't eat. 
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' That's nonsense/ said Israel. ' IVe told thee 
before that those who do work, or mean to 
work, must eat. Eat thy victuals, and make no 
more ado.' 

The lad's face flushed, and he seemed as if he 
were about again to refuse ; but he caught the 
pleading look of his mother's face, and did eat 
enough to satisfy the stem, inquisitive eye, so 
long as it thought it necessary to remain fixed 
on him. 

'And now, wife, about David. Have you 
made the lad understand about to-morrow? 
That I don't want to take a snivelling girl in boy's 
clothes with me ; nor an idiotic coward, who sees 
a ghost lurking behind every corner. You know, 
and he knows, that my mind is made up. Is he 
man enough to keep his promise, and do his 
duty?' 

' Give him time, he's ' 

' Oh, I'll give him till to-morrow morning, half- 
past five o'clock, certainly. That'll do, David ? ' 

' And is he to go under Lewis ? ' asked Mrs. 
Mort, trembUngly, but struggling to seem calm 
and self-possessed. 
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' Lewis I Is the woman mad ? Lewis I Cer- 
tainly not ! ' said the Overman, with a touch of 
scorn. 

'Israel — ^husband — ^we have had but three 
children; two are gone, and this one alone re- 
mains. If not for my sake, or for his, then for 
your own, be patient with him, listen to him 
and what he wants. He says he can work ; 
he will work! Sometimes, husband, the poor 
silly lad talks of how he will yet grow to be a 
great man if only ' 

* That's just what I want to put him in the way 
of. Do you suppose I mean to remain Overman 
all my life long, or that I mean my only son — 
heir to all I haven't got, but mean to get — ^to 
remain where I shall first put him ? No. And 
since I am in the mood to speak, you shall hear 
my mind, and think of it afterwards, when you 
see how things shall be shaped. 

' I want David to earn money because we are 
so wretchedly poor, and I can't any longer do 
without. That's one thing. 

' Next, it don't suit me just now, or for some 
time to come, to look ambitious, and therefore I 
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choose to let everybody see my boy begin as I 
began, as all colliers begin, at the bottom. That's 
another thing. 

* And now for the last thing. And if either of 
you dare to breathe a syllable of what I am about 
to say, ril — ^well, I don't need to threaten. You 
both know me, so listen. IVe been studying mines 
and mining to some purpose all these years, and 
now, if I don't miscalkelate, my time's come. And 
if so, it won't be long before David's time will 
come. He must get prepared then, as I have got, 
by hard work, and by never minding whether it's 
dirty work' or ugly work. The gold'U be bright 
that'll come out of it all, and then David and I 
will see, wife, if things can't be made a bit more 
comfortable at home.' 

Mrs. Mort's face happened to be turned away, so 
that he could not see it. But whether he had got 
to like the sound of his voice, or that the flavour 
of the ideal finit he saw growing and glowing in 
the distance for his hands to pluck somehow 
humanized him a little, he said a few words more 
in the same strain, hardly thinking or caring, as 
he did so, how it might affect his listener. But 
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suddenly he heard a kmd of gurgling sound in 
the throat, then a cry from David, and the next 
instant she was on the floor, fainting; the boy 
wUd with alarm, and crying and sobbing to her- 

' Mother ! mother ! mother ! ' 

Such a thing Israel was bound to confess to 
himself had not happened before for many years ; 
so, after he and David had brought her round 
and quieted her, he gave her, in the shape of a 
warning as to the future, his full forgiveness, and 
kissed her. 

Poor David soon saw there was no more hope 
for him of escape from the threatened doom ; so, 
taking heart from the thought Israel had so skil- 
fully suggested to him without seeming to do so, 
that he, boy as he was, might yet come to his 
mother's aid, he spoke out right bravely — 

' Father, I will go to the mine in the morning 
when you call me/ 

It was sujficient. Israel held out his hand; 
the lad came to it, took it, was lifted on to the 
father's knee, and in the enjoyment of so novel 
a position forgot all he had been so determined 
upon a little while ago. 
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When David was about to go to bed, his father 
said to him quite unexpectedly — 

' I am well pleased with thee, lad. And I'm 
half inclined to give thee another day. The spring 
flowers are just coming out. I saw some children 
getting primroses and violets yesterday up by the 
Nine Bells level. So if you Uke, the motto shall 
be, " Play to-morrow, and work the day after." 
Itll be your last chance for a goodish while, lad.' 

*No, father,* said David, in* a grateful yet very 
hurried voice, as, conscious if he did not say ' No ' 
quickly, he might not say it at all. * No, father ; 
if I am to go, Fd like to feel I'd done it. Thank 
you all the same.' 

* And that's manly, too. But if you don't want 
a day for your own sake, I think you'd better 
take one for mine. I shouldn't like to leave you 
long alone in the pit the first day, and I must go 
up to Griffith Williams early in the morning.' 

David had heard enough. The words * leave 
you alone in the pit ' made him quite as anxious 
as his father could be that the dreaded event 
should be postponed to Tuesday. 

As they parted for the night, Israel saw an odd 
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expression on his son's face that annoyed him, it 
seemed so plainly to say, ' Was my father trying 
to deceive me when he seemed so stem and de- 
termined about my going down to-morrow, and 
then when he talked about giving me a day's play 
for my own sake, so that I mightn't go down till 
Tuesday after all?' And Israel saw dimly 
glimpses of something never even thought of 
before in connection with aught belonging to him 
— ghmpses of that new and wondrous world, a 
boy's mind in the first great era of development. 

' Wife,' said Israel, when the two were alone, 
' go to bed. I mean to work for some hours — 
perhaps all night. Don't disturb me.' 

She went away in silent submission ; and if she 
wondered what he was about to do, took care to 
give him no indication as to her thoughts, either 
by word, look, or gesture. 

He immediately cleared the table. Then he 
fetched an old portmanteau, out of which he took 
rolls of paper, pencils, pens, inks of different 
colours, red, black, and blue, a pair of compasses, 
a parallel ruler, and a variety of other things, the 
uses of which migh* not be very clear to a by- 
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stander, but which Israel perfectly understood the 
value of. 

Then unrolling and spreading out on the table 
one of the bulkiest of the documents — a plan of 
some kind — ^he began to work upon it ; his object 
being to transfer to its surface certain memoranda 
from his black, greasy note-book, the laborious 
work of his leisure and stolen hours during 
many years. 

He went on thus, hour after hour, as patiently 
as an automaton might do, constructed for the 
purpose by some wondrous freak of science. 

About daybreak his wife, who had not been 
able to sleep even for a single minute, could no 
longer resist the womanly impulse to go in, and 
look upon him, and see if he was warm, his fire 
burning, and whether she might not make him a 
cup of tea. 

But when she had hastily dressed for this pur- 
pose, and got to the outside of his door, her heart 
failed her, remembering how often such impulses 
had ended in fresh bitterness of soul. 

What might she not discover him doing that 
he did not wish anybody to know? Nothing 
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could irritate him more than that would. She 
would go back to bed. 

And she did move away, but again returned. 
All the years of unhappiness she had passed with 
him seemed to ghde away from her and be as 
if they had never been, when she remembered the 
kindly words of the last evening, and dwelt on the 
possible future to which they might lead, if she 
used them now with good sense and patient 
love. 

She went in. Israel stared at her for a moment, 
whether in wonder or in sternness she could not 
tell ; but then went on with the work in hand, 
which was at that moment very interesting to 
him, and which he desired greatly to finish before 
stirring from his chair. 

Timid, irresolute, she knew not how to speak ; 
so stirred his fire very quietly, and then slid out 
of the room. 

In a few minutes she returned with a steaming 
and fragrant cup of tea, which she placed near 
him, on the one vacant spot of the table, and 
again went away. 
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He took it up, almost mechanically, and as if it 
were the most natural kind of thing to happen, 
and drank it down as rapidly as the heat would 
allow, and then again was absorbed in the work, 
when Mrs. Mort re-entered, and took away the 
cup, intending to refill it. That made the great 
man speak : — 

' No more, Molly I I am quite refreshed.' 

'Are you? I am so glad, Israel,' said poor 
Mrs. Mort, terrified to death lest she should show 
her gladness too demonstratively. 

' Molly, lass, I meant what I said last night. 
Come here. Give me a kiss on the strength of 
my promise to think a little more about thee 
when I get time.' 

She came, but could no longer restrain herself 
from laying her head on his shoulder, and clasping 
him within her loving arms and against that 
panting, sobbing, half-stifled breast, while she 
murmured — 

' Oh, dear, dear husband. I don't think I shall 
live a many years, so be kind to me, kind I mean 
as you can.' 
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* Well, that's a reasonable request, and I'll do 
what you ask. Do you know what I am at here 
all this night ? ' 

' No/ 

*Ah well, wait and you'll see. Go back to 
bed, and get some sleep, and mind David. For- 
tify him for to-morrow.' 

'You have quite made up your mind about 
him?' 

' Quite ! ' 

There was a half sigh, and that was all, as Mrs. 
Mort accepted her son's fate, unconscious how much 
more, just then, she thought over and felt the 
seeming amelioration of her own. 

Israel did not finish his labours till just the 
hour he had fixed on for his visit to Mr. GriflSth 
Williams, and which was the very earliest that 
decency permitted. 

He stood up ajid stretched himself to his full 
height, and yawned as if the relief other men get 
by a series of efforts, he was accustomed to take 
at once and have done with it. He then knelt 
down and dipped his bullet-head into a pail of 
water, rose alert, fresh, and ready for the day's 
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work, which he felt instinctively must be mo- 
mentous. 

When he had cleaned himself and put on his 
best clothes, and was ready to start, he took up 
the plan on which he had been working for so 
many hours, and which he had left till then to get 
thoroughly dry, rolled it tightly up, and held it in 
his hand with the air of a man who feels an un- 
wonted treasure in his grasp. He felt something 
akin perhaps to what the young officer feels when 
his first sword is put into his hand, or the emotion 
may be likened ■ to that which the field-marshal 
experiences when he knows the bS^ton to be his 
own at last, by the best of evidences, the exulting 
clutch of the wand by the eager fingers. 

Some such thought must have struck Israel, for 
he stopped and mused to himself, — 

*Now if I wanted to persuade a man who 
might either become a friend or an enemy that I 
was- myself unarmed, and particularly innocent 
like, should I go and flourish a sabre in his face 
to begin with ? ' 

Israel answered himself, as he so often answered 
others, by silence and action. He had already 
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restored to the portmanteau all the thmgs he had 
taken out of it except the plan which he had so 
long laboured over ; now he put that back too, 
and set off without it to see Mr. Griffith Williams, 
expecting to steal a march upon Mr. Barrett, the 
agent, whose business hours, and habits, he well 
knew. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



COMING TO THE POINT. 



Left an orphan to the care of his vigorous but 
very unsentimental brother Jehoshaphat, who was 
many years his senior, GrijEth Williams had at 
first tried the hard labour of the pit, but given it 
up, to his brother's great oflfence, and become a 
farm-labourer. 

And so he remained, till the brother's more 
fortunate career began to make the contrast un- 
pleasant to the successful man, who then gave 
Griffith a small but sufficient income — helped* 
him to his great desire, a thoroughly good edu- 
cation, and when that was attained, showed a 
sort of pride in his recognition of the clever, 
gentlemanly fellow he had, as he thought, at last 
created out of a great hulking ploughman. 

What else he might have done for him never 
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came to the test ; happily, perhaps, for Griffith ; 
who married a farmer's daughter, a notable, bus- 
tling, domesticated woman, with good looks, an 
excellent temper, and a considerable fortune. Her 
father had concealed from her alike his power 
and his will to enrich her ; fearing she might other- 
wise become the victim of some marriageable bird 
of prey. He was pleased with her choice, and 
left them when he died ' The Farm,' and every- 
thing in the world he possessed. 

GriflSth was now a gentleman* He read much, 
travelled occasionally, spent money freely when- 
ever appealed to in behalf of any good cause, and 
then, after all, began, at the age of forty, to find 
his life a burden, without knowing why. 

His wife was an excellent woman, and he de- 
votedly attached to her, in spite of her deficiencies 
* in the character of a lady. His three children 
were of striking beauty, and revelling in good 
health ; what, then, was the secret cloud that ever 
veiled from him the true value of all his advan- 
tages ? 

It was this : GriflGith was at once sensitive and 
proud, and had discovered that others, in knowing 
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these traits of his character, took a malignant 
pleasure in making the worst use of them. 

He had fallen, he found, between two stools. 
The gentry with whose tastea and means his 
own were most in accord took no notice of him, 
but seemed to think the poor farm-labourer of 
yesterday was essentially the same man still, only 
grown rich. The little farmers on their side, men 
of hard laborious life and unrefined habits, ever 
fighting against poverty, or the fear of it, looked 
npon him as an upstart, even while they were 
obliged to acknowledge he was no discredit to 
their order. At every local agricultural show and 
contest, Griffith and his labourers were always 
foremost in showing what good farming meant by 
practical examples, and by winning a large pro- 
portion of the prizes offered ; incidents that scarcely 
improved the temper of those whose inferiority 
they illustrated. 

Thus baffled in his very natural aspirations, 
and resenting the injustice of his neighbours, he 
grew restless, solitary, reserved in his habits, 
took depressing views of things, became morbidly 
suspicious. And, to make matters worse, he 
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cultivated that troublesome thing, conscience, 
till it became, according to its custom, a power 
formidable to its owner, since he did not attempt 
to make it formidable in a more legitimate way, 
that is, in using it for the conquest of the many 
evils he saw about him. 

There was one exception to this. He did once 
attempt to open Jehoshaphat*s eyes to the con- 
dition of the children in his mine ; and that 
gentleman made the interference so extremely 
unpleasant to the oflfender, that not only was 
the oflfence never repeated, but from that time 
the brothers ceased to hold any but the most 
formal and necessary communications with each 
other. 

Thus Griffith's impulsive goodness and con- 
scientiousness came to nothing, or very little; 
and at the same time he found men looked upon 
him, on the whole, as having a keen eye to his 
own advantage, and as ready to take deep offence 
against insults or injuries, real or supposed. 

Such was Griffith Williams, the man who now 
owned the colliery, and who lives in the very 
loveliest neighbourhood, and the most picturesque 
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old manor house, perhaps, that could be found in 
half a dozen shires — * The Farm ' — distinguishingly 
so called, in reference to its superior dignity to 
all the other and smaller farms of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The most striking feature of the range of moun- 
tains that here for so many miles face the sea is 
the undulations of their sky line. A mountain 
rises to a considerable height, with a rounded 
central crown ; the slopes, right and left, forming 
valleys, which reascend to other and similarly- 
crowned mountains-thus vaUey and mountain 
succeed at near intervals, each after each ; but 
with- such infinite changes in the general form 
and direction of their intervening double, slopes, 
and of their lovely and wild streams of water, 
that it is an unending pleasure to go from one 
to anoth^, finding ever fresh beauty the further 
you go. 

- And what a world of sweet sohtude awaits 
you if you go right up some of these valleys till 
you reach their highest points; what a world 
of picturesque splendour if you then also ascend 
the heights near, and gaze over the interminable 
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panorama of mountains and valleys, and the all- 
encircling sea ! 

On the very edge of one of these wild streams, 
and near the bottom of one of these exquisite 
vaUeys, Griffith's house and farm was situated. 

All their beauty and grandeur, however, 
are non-existent for Israel, as he approaches 
the Farm through fields and by footpaths ; but 
for all that he looks keenly around him, taking 
note of every object that may help him to 
understand better the habits and views of the 
owner. 

He meets people hurrying past in unusual silence 
and gravity, but he knows them and asks no 
questions. One is an undertaker, another the 
sexton of the church, another a woman a dress- 
maker, all illustrating, to Israel's cynical mind, 
the notion what new life death puts into many 
people. 

A high bank encircles the Farm on the side by 
which the Overman approaches, and not being 
deep in the mystery of the preservation of man- 
gold wurzel, he wonders what can be the meaning 
of the bulging slope stretching nearly to the top 
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of the bank, and why it is thatched so beautifully 
across the whole breadth of the field. 

Above this bank is the hedge, then over that 
an oak-tree, now bare of foliage, through which 
we can see a mound, which admits only the top 
of the house to be visible, and which consequently 
prevents those inside the house firom seeing the 
magnificent sweep of the sea, unless they go to 
the mound for the express purpose. Israel dis- 
covers this pecuharity ; and it seems greatly to 
tickle his fancy. 

He now reaches a wide gate, which he opens, 
and in an instant half a dozen dogs are in full 
bay, their voices resounding so as to charm a 
huntsman, but which are not at all agreeable to 
Israel, as he finds them closing in upon him, 
snuffing at his clothes, touching his calves, and 
seeming to be the more dangerous just as they 
become less noisy ; a trait that Israel perfectly 
imderstands. 

He waits, however, calm, watchftd, immoveable, 
his hand ready, his eye passing over their eyes, 
giving no sign of fear or hostihty, though pre- 
pared to brain or to throttle in an instant, if he 
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had occasion, and behold ! the dogs are presently 
at peace with him, and one of them even thrusts 
his cold nose into Israel's hands. 

That business over, the Overman pauses in un- 
certainty as to the right way to go. He doesn't 
want to show himself at the principal front, which 
he can see a little way off, and he does want to 
slip in by the servants' entrance which he cannot 
find. 

The noise of the dogs perhaps will bring some- 
body out, so he will wait a minute or two. 

The Farm is pretty well all before him now. 
On his left, under arching oaks of the most pic- 
turesque character, are ducks diving and wing- 
shaking in the stream at the base of the great 
trees. 

On his right runs the shrubbery, where over 
the evergreens are snowberries dancing gaily in 
the sun and wind. 

A second, but smaller gate, with an exceedingly 
smooth path . of the richest mahogany colour 
inside, seems to lead to the part of the house 
facing the mound. He tries the gate, but finds 
it locked. 
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He moves on, dubious as to whether he had 
not better go right up to the chief entrance ; and 
a few yards brings him within sight of the side 
of the house, which is long, has quaint windows 
half covered with ivy, and a high terrace-wall 
pierced with arches right through the immense 
thickness, immediately in its front. 

Beyond this he sees another external gate, and 
a very handsome Tudor arch, showing the Umits 
of the fexm on that side. 

Still no one comes, and still Israel is fain to 
look about him, and study a place so novel and 
just now so interesting to him for many reasons. 

But his eye wanders listlessly over the long 
trough, that carries water rushing eagerly along 
at a level below his feet ; at the thatched shed 
raised on short squat pillars; at the long low- 
roofed line of stables ; at the grand-looking mas- 
sive steps that lead after all only to a loft; at 
the low walls on either side reaching to his knee ; 
at the fresh series of odd-shaped places and 
buildings that become suddenly visible at a lower 
level ; at the quaint bell hanging just under the 
eaves which calls the labourers to and from meals 

i2 
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and work ; at the noisy cackling hens, and stately 
crowing cocks, that are pushing their beaks in 
everywhere, and mounting high upon everything ; 
when suddenly a light step is heard behind ; he 
turns and sees David. 

The boy advances to meet him, and show the 
way ; laughingly, yet also a little excitedly ; and 
explaining that he had seen the squire (for so 
people began to call Mr. GriflGith WiUiams) whUe 
he was seeking wild flowers, and that he asked 
him about his father, and was pleased to hear 
he was coming up to the Farm. 

Israel looked at the lad so long and fixedly that 
David changed colour, and wondered if he was 
suspected of lying ; but his father's thoughts were 
far away, travelling slowly but firmly towards the 
promised land he had so long made the goal of his 
life. 

' Do you know,' at last he said, * if Mr. Barrett, 
the manager, has been here ? ' 

* Oh, yes sure ! He's in there now with Mr. 
Griffith Williams.' 

' I meant to have been first. I ought to have 
been,' Israel muttered to himself. ' Go on, David.' 
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David went on before him, through the long 
but narrow hall : the father seeing nothing of the 
pictures between which he passed, or of the busts 
over the doors, or of the painted glass window 
that admitted a dim, rich light from the conser- 
vatory, while his son not only saw all these, but 
much more (for which he must have been in- 
debted to his fancy), if we may judge from his 
subsequent report to his mother of this, to him, 
wonderful day. 

At the further end David felt obliged to point 
out to his father the noble stag-horns that were 
suspended over the door through which they were 
about to enter. 

' He killed the stag, father, and saved the life of 
the huntsman,' cried David, enthusiastically. 

* He— who?' 

* Mr. Griffith WiUiams, father.' 

' Oh ! ' responded Israel, and invited no further 
particulars ; so David, obhged to be silent, opened 
the door and went in first, as if already he felt at 
home, until he remembered this was his last holi- 
day ; then he went out again. 

The place dazzled the Overman. Spending the 
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greater part of all the daylight that life afforded 
him in the mine, the blaze of illmnination that now 
burst upon his eyes ' dazed him,' as he said, 
when he got home again, and found somebody 
to speak to. The room seemed all window, and 
to bring the glowing valley, the dancing wild 
stream, the broad marsh, and the double and 
vying splendour of the sea and sky into startling 
closeness. 

He found then the builder of the house had 
known what he was about, and had only left the 
view closed from one spot that it might not 
interfere with a still finer view from another. 

Mr. Griffith Williams was a stout, handsome 
man, with Hght curling hair and beard. He wore 
a short brown velvet shooting-coat, and had a 
gun lying across his knee, as though he had been 
interrupted while examining it. 

He sat at a large round table, on which were 
writing materials, and a big tin box, labelled out- 
side ' Jehoshaphat Williams, Esquire/ This had 
evidently just come from the deceased gentleman's 
lawyers ; and from it had been taken a number 
of papers and bulky documents by a person who 
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stood by as its custodian, and handed them as 
required by the heir. 

* Our firm, sir *-lso the gentleman was saying 
as Israel was introduced, and sat down immediately 
in the most unobservable comer he could find — 
' thought, as you are sole heir, and as some of 
these things may demand immediate attention, we 
ought not to wait for the customary occasion of 
handing everything over, but see you at once, and 
lake your instructions.' 

'Quite right. Many thanks. You will, of 
course, continue to act for me as you did for my 
brother.' 

The gentleman gave a most profound bow, 
breathed as if he lived again, and a heavy fear had 
been lifted from his mind. 

Israel also drew a deep breath. The affair 
struck him as ominous and unpleasant. The same 
sort of dealing would renew Mr. Barrett's lease of 
office ; who, if he did not leave now, would pro- 
bably stick to the coUiery quite the natural term 
of Israel's life. 

He noticed, too, that Griffith Williams had seen 
him, and had not thought proper to notice him. 
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But where was the manager? He saw no- 
thing of him. Had he abeady settled every- 
thing with Mr. GriflSth Williams, and gone away 
home? 

At that moment Mr. Barrett came into the 
room ; and in a bustling, confident sort of way, 
implying the best possible understanding with his 
employer, went to him and the lawyer ; and then, 
after exchanging a few words with the former, 
came across the room to where Israel was at its 
furthest extremity, and said to him — 

*Mr. Griffith Williams can't see you to-day; 
but to-morrow, perhaps, he may spare a minute 
or two.' 

'Oh, very well!' said Israel, rising, hat in 
hand. 

* Can I do what you want ? ' asked the manager, 
not exactly in an ofiensive way, but looking, Israel 
thought, as if wondering at his impudence in 
coming there. 

* No, sir, thank you. My business isn't so im- 
portant but it can wait.' And staying no further 
question, away he went, in the direction of his 
own home. 
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But not for long did he keep in that direction. 
When he had got so far from the Farm as to be 
sure no one from thence could distinguish his 
movements, he turned short round by a lane, re- 
entered the valley, but on the other side of the 
stream, and favoured by the thick undergrowth, 
was able to reach a spot within fiill sight of his 
(employer's house, without himself incurring the 
risk of being seen. 

He then sat down on the round tnmk of a 
felled oak-tree, took out his watch, and made 
some calculations, then drew forth his pipe, and 
began to smoke slowly, meditatively. 

' Well,' said He to himself, after a long pause, 
* Barrett has got his chance — and he had best 
make use of it, for he shall never have another, 
not if ' 

He puflfed again in silence and anxious thought. 

' m stay here at any rate till he comes out 
again— ay, if it be night first. Make your mind 
easy on that point, Mr. Barrett ! ' 

Half an hour passed — an hour — ^two hours — 
and still no Mr. Barrett appeared. 
, Israel, at his tree, felt something Hke the Indian 
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at the burning stake, but like him evinced no 
emotion. 

The labours, and sacrifices, and hopes, and dis- 
appointments of long years were again being gone 
through, as he saw that each hour's delay of the 
agent with his employer made it more and more 
sure that the ground was being cut away from 
under his feet — that ground where he had proposed 
to stand a new man, and from which he had in- 
tended to start on a new career. 

Still he puffed away with no perceptible emotion 
or impatience, beyond the occasional shifting of 
his legs, or the rise for a moment to one knee, to 
look out through the opening he had found among 
the bushes. 

And even when he did. see Barrett come out at 
last from his long audience, only those who might 
have noticed Israel's face dimly illuminated as 
by a light suddenly passed across it and gone 
would have perceived anything noticeable in the 
way he rose to his full height, and stood ap- 
parently considering, for a little space, which way 
he should go. In reality, he was measuring with 
exactness Mr. Barrett's retreating steps, so that 
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he might judge how long he would be passing 
out beyond the far gate ; and how soon Israel 
might start forth again, without risk of being seen 
by the agent, on his determined purpose to 
confront Mr. GriflSth WiUiams in his house. 

That time soon came. Israel descended the 
slope, leapt over the stream, and began to ascend 
the valley a httle, preparatory to a descent upon 
the house, so as to evade all danger of a meeting 
with Mr. Barrett. And then, to Israel's great 
satisfaction, he and Mr. Griifith Williams met in 
the pathway leading past the Farm up towards 
the mountain height. 

The greeting on the squire's side was genial, 
yet with a smack of condescension ; on Israel's it 
was deferential, but manly, almost stern. 

* Shall we sit down here — ^pointing to a httle 
knoll— or go into the house ? ' asked Griffith. 

'AH places are ahke to me, sir,' responded 
Israel ; and, following his employer's example, he 
jsat down. And as his lack-lustre eye (when un- 
excited) fell on the foliage and water of the beau- 
tiful valley, he really seemed to see no difference 
between it and his own famihar mine. 
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' Well now, Mort, what is it you want to say- 
to me ? Speak out, and straightforwardly, for — * 

* Did you ever know me to do anything else, 
sir?' asked Israel, as if really curious to be 
answered, but with no show of anger. 

'Well — no. But you are aware it is against 
all discipline for inferior oflScers to make com- 
plaints against superior ones.' 

'Better that,' said Israel, interrupting the 
speaker, 'than, for lack of complaining, to let 
inferior and superior be all blown up together.* 
. ' Why, Israel, man ! you do not, cannot, mean 
that things are so bad as that.' 

'I mean, sir,' said Israel, looking aside and 
down, not at all as in fear, but as if engaged 
in some mental effort, that required all possible 
abstraction from externals, ' that for a long time 
past the colliers have made the two deputies 
miserable by their continual alarms,. now about 
one thing, now about another. I mean that the 
deputies have been trying in the same way to 
scare me, and I have felt obligated so far to listen 
to them as to call Mr. Barrett's special attention 
to a number of things that want to be seen to, 
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and which he does see to by treating the mine as 
a tinker treats a tin-kettle with a worn-out bottom 
— by soft sawder. I mean, sir, that as none of 
us, therefore, can get satisfied without going to 
head-quarters — ^why, to head-quarters I come, as 
it's my duty to do. It's your property, you 
know, sir, but it's our lives at stake.' 

The eyes of the two men met — Griffith's trou- 
bled with many thoughts, Israel's luminous with 
one thought; he was coming to the point at 
last. 

*And are the necessary operations so very 
heavy ? ' asked the former. 

*I want you, sir, to come to tlie mine and 
judge for yourself.' 

* I ! What's the good of that ? I am no judge. 
I hate the mine. I mean the details.' 

*Tou are owner,' said Israel, with something 
like reproof. 

Griffith's eyes glanced enquiringly, but uncon- 
scions they were doing so, in Israel's, and then at 
his own dress, and then again at Israel's, but 
dropped them suddenly to the dog lying at his 
feet. 
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However slow might be the thoughts of the 
Overman, his instincts were keen and quick, and 
he at once guessed and tested the nature of his 
employer's speculations by saying — 

* If, sir, you will say you will come down, I will 
take care that everything shall be made as little 
disagreeable as possible/ 

* Tell me, Israel, candidly, is there any danger ? ' 

* Certainly not/ 

* You can guarantee that ? ' 

' With my life,' said Israel with a smile — a most 
unusual phenomenon on his face — * if that were 
any good to you.' 

* Don't imagine me a coward, Israel.' 

* Certainly not, sir,' responded Israel, passing 
his hand over his face at the same moment. 

*No, Israel, I don't think I am a coward. 
I can hunt with a horse that most men would 
refuse to mount, and leap anything that can be 
leaped ; I can bear pain ; I could go into battle, 
and decently, at least, play my part. These things 

lie, or might he in my way. But the mine ! 

well, Israel, you know as much of my history as 
most men, and know how I shrank from it in 
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youth, and I don't find my love grow for it in 
maturer age.' 

' Ay, but for all that there's more to be got put 
of her now than as yet there ever has been gotten,' 
remarked Israel, patting the sward with his right 
hand, as if that were the mine below ; and follow- 
ing the remark by such a glance at Griffith as the 
marksman gives who fires at some noble prey, 
and waits to see if it is about to fall. 

* What's that you say?' hastily demanded 
Gfriffith. He had already risen to his feet, and 
turned his face towards home, but again turned, 
and stood rooted to the spot. 

* Will you come to the mine to-morrow, sir ? ' 

' Impossible I it would not be decent till after 
the funeral.' 

* Well, sir, when shall we meet ? ' 

* You and I to be alone ? ' 

* Oh no ; I think you should see the people, 
and they ought to see you.' 

* And what about Mr. Barrett ? ' 

* Of course he'll be there, sir.' 

Oriffith seemed more and more to be lost in the 
tangles of his own thoughts, or else in the dis- 
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turbed aspect thafc Israel's presence, looks, wprds, 
and behaviour seemed to cast over them. This 
reply puzded him exceedingly. 

Certainly he wanted to hear whatever Israel 
had to say, and he saw he must let him say it in 
his own time and manner. But he did also want 
not to seem mean or ungentlemanly to his 
manager, Barrett. He had been busily thinking 
how to compass both ends at the same time, when 
lo ! Israel set at nought his forethought by saying, 
as if it were the simplest thing in the world, that 
of course the manager would be present. 

After giving his employer ample time to realise 
the force of this remark, Israel said — 

' I wiU^ by your leave, sir, call on him as I go 
home, and say I have asked you to meet him 
and me, and that you have consented to come.' 

' If so, he will be here presently, and either 
require the project to be given up so far as you 
are concerned, or resign.' 

* Or — ^resign ! ' echoed Israel ; but Griffith 
could not, for the life of him, tell whether the 
tone meant something of wonder, or a good deal 
of submission. 
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* What should I do, then ? ' asked Griffith, a 
little maliciously, as he surveyed the Overman. 

* I don't think you will need to ask that ques- 
tion, sir, after our meeting.' 

So said Israel Mort, and not a tone, look or 
gesture escaped him that could imply that he felt 
trapped like a fox in his wiles. His employer 
could, in fact, almost fancy the Overman's mind 
was already far beyond the point where he 
(Griffiths) was pausing in speculation. It seemed 
to him that Israel was waiting impatiently for 
them to begin together some new undertaking, 
some grand commercial march, that might lead 
to wealth, such as the owner of the Farm and of 
the mine had never yet dared to think of. 

He shook hands hastily with Israel, and then 
they separated. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



THE LAST HOLIDAY. 



Afteb leaving his father at the Farm, David knew 
not what to do with himself. The excitement of 
that visit had for the moment made him forget 
his overhanging trouble, but now it all returned 
upon him. 

He no longer thought of the day as a holiday. 
Should he go home? No, he dared not trust 
himself to spend the time there. He felt that it 
was better his mother should not have his pale 
face before her, to strike fresh trouble into her 
eyes whenever they chanced to fall on it. 

He wandered listlessly about, and his feet led 
him, as if by a will of their own, to the little wood 
he had passed through lately, so happy and con- 
fident in his strength and sense of safety and 
freedom. 
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He sat down on the root of a chestnut tree, 
which had a thousand little branches with silver 
tips glistening in the sun. 

The birds sang in it, imdisturbed by the mourn- 
ful little form below — ^the sun shone very warmly, 
the wild flowers smelt pleasantly in the breeze, in 
feet all things in the wood went on — it seemed to 
David — ^with the old story of 'Live and be happy ! * 
— * live and be happy ! ' lifee the flattery of a hypo- 
critical friend, unaware that he has been found 
out. The boy lent a sullen, ear to this old story, 
and turned a pale, sullen cheek to the breeze, as 
if he regarded its soft touch as the kiss of a Judas. 
In his sujBfering and unreasonable young heart, 
David felt most bitter and angry against all the 
sweet and tender influences which this Utde wood 
had had over him ; making him for so many years 
hope such peaceful and deUghtfiil things and 
ignore stem facts and probabilities. 

Some way below him he saw a little girl 
gathering primroses that lit a narrow stream, 
b^ore the sun had time to reach it. His eyes were 
just as gloomy as ever when they fell upon her, 
though he knew her well, and had for her all the 

s2 
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affection a brotherless and sisterless lad could 
have for liis first friend. But he remembered 
now as he watched her, that that fatal beUef in a 
charmed life, the hopes of being providentially 
spared the hardship that had come upon most of 
his schoolmates as childhood departed, had been 
greatly strengthened and encouraged by the com- 
panionship of this little flower-gatherer. So 
David looked at her with bitter eyes, for he could 
not help looking at her ; she was much too pretty 
a sight for him to keep his eyes away. Her tiny 
wandlike figure in her violet frock was the most 
gracefiil thing in the wood, and would have been 
the lovehest bit of colour there but* for the hair 
that fell over it, and that the wind blew in all 
directions as she moved^ and often drew it in one 
golden cloud upwards, as if trying to lift her by 
it firom the earth, to which she scarcely seemed 
to belong. Her hat had been taken off to form a 
basket for her flowers. Her face was wonderfiilly 
animated, considering her loneliness, and the 
quietness of her occupation ; it kindled and waned 
like a star down there in the wood all by itself ; 
and it was impossible for David not to keep 
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looking at it, though he said in his heart bitterly, 
that this was one of the false prophets which had 
so misled him. 

Suddenly the little primrose-gatherer caught 
sight of him, and hailed him with a prolonged 
bird-like cry of his name, broken up into shakes, 
and rising into the shrillest of silvery sounds at the 
last syllable of it, after having gone almost start- 
lingly low just before. 

* Da-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-vid ! ' 

In the new dignity of his sorrow, David 
leaned his head upon his hand, his elbow on 
liis knee, and tried to consider the childish 
greeting as beneath his notice, unworthy his 
attention. 

He could not, however, resist peeping gloomily 
through his fingers, to see how his little friend 
took such unusual treatment. 

She looked puzzled, then troubled, and was for 
threading her way up to him through the bram- 
bles, when three small shock-headed children 

« 

coming along by the stream made her afraid to 
leave her primroses. She ran back to them, and 
busied herself in making them into two bundles, 
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which, by dint of squeezing them out of all life 
and form, she managed to hold in her smaU 
hands. 

Still appearing abandoned to grief and gloom, 
David watched her coming towards him, dividing 
her attention between her two bouquets, which 
she carried well in front of her with great care 
and pride, and indeed was so absorbed in them 
as to fail to look to her footing, so that she slipped 
several times before reaching him. 

Coming close in front of David she stooped, and 
her small face growing wide-eyed and excited in 
anticipation of his enjoyment, touched his nose 
with one of her bunches of primroses. 

David turned his face impatiently away. 

The child looked puzzled and grieved; then, 
as if with sudden inspiration, stooped again and 
applied the other bunch. The nose was turned 
away still more impatiently. 

This appeared to astonish the little would-be 
comforter beyond expression. 

After gazing at his face with her knees still 
bent before him, she glanced perplexedly first at 
one of her closely-packed bunches, then at the 
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Other, to see if the fault by any chance could lie 
with them. 

Assured apparently of the impossibihty of this, 
she looked again at David, and comforted herself 
with the thought that he was absorbed in some 
difficult lesson, as she had often known him to be. 
But he had no book — ^perhaps then he was only 
pretending to be sulky, and would shout and jump 
at her in a moment to startle her. She therefore 
suddenly stepped aside a little, with her bright 
eyes fixed on him in merry suspicion, one foot so 
planted, and her body so leaning away from him 
as to be ready for instantaneous flight. 

David's continued sUence, however, giving her 
courage, she ventured to approach on tiptoe and 
shout in his ear in the shrill fairy treble — 

'David I' 

This having no effect, she went round and 
called in the other ear in the deepest fairy bass — 

'David!' 

The bowed head remaining apparently insen- 
jsdble still, a slight frown of pain and perplexity 
began to knit the delicate golden eyebrows, while 
the lips quivered, and then compressed ; and giving 
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way suddenly to her fear and wonder, the child 
threw herself on her knees before David, uttering 
passionate repetitions of his name with hysterical 
laughter, and beating the primroses against his 
arm— - 

* David I David! David!' 

* Go away, Miss Williams,' said David, looking 
up suddenly, stung by the sound of her laughter, 
and speaking with unkind vehemence — * go away 
—I hate unfeeling girls ! ' 

At this the flowers were dropped, and the little 
figure retreated till its back touched a stripling 
oak-tree, against which it leaned, drawn up on 
its toes, and gazing at David in the greatest 
wonderment. 

At last the eyes, wide with surprise and pain, 
began to show the glitter of a babyish tear in 
each, and a baby finger was placed on the lips 
which tremblingly ejaculated — 

*WeU,ifever— !' 

The grief and amazement expressed in these 
words, and the patient silence following them, 
made David suddenly remorsefiil for the pain he 
was inflicting in his own selfish sorrow. 
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* I didn't mean to be cross, Nest,' he said gently, 
* but I wish you'd go away.' 

' Why ? ' asked Nest, *^ whatever have I done, 
David ? ' 

* Nothing,' answered David impatiently. * Only 
it's no use you staying here. You know nothing 
about trouble. Go away. Oh I I wish you'd go 
away.' 

A mournful intelligence danced in Nest's blue 
eyes. She began to understand the grievance 
David had against her. She knew she was very 
ignorant in comparison with David, and often 
offended him because she always preferred playing 
to trying to learn the things he wished to teach 
her ; and she felt that now he had indeed touched 
upon a truth it behoved her to be very much 
ashamed of. 

* Oh I hoW much I wish I knew,' she thought, 
*and then David would talk to me instead of 
sending me away.* 

She leaned her back against the tree, and looked 
sadly upward with her hands behind her, because 
she had seen many a child at the village school 
(whioh she often'^ted a, ^ .ale h^e lady) 
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seem to find out a forgotten lesson by staring up 
at a comer of the ceUing, and Nest used to wonder 
if the angels wrote it there for the poor little 
dunce, and then rubbed it out very quickly, for 
Nest had seen nothing when she looked but the 
fly-marks and the damp-stains. 

But though Nest put her hands behind her and 
looked up in the same manner she had seen the 
little ones at school do, no clue to the mystery 
that perplexed her met her earnestly seeking, 
piteous blue eyes ; on the contrary, everything 
seemed joyously evading the question of her heart 
— ^what trouble might be ? 

The bright sky bore no token of any such 
thing; the birds seemed to know nothing 
whatever of the subject, nor to think it worth 
enquiring into; the very young small leaves 
about her, all looked as innocently ignorant as 
Nest herself. 

Finding thus no enlightenment anywhere. Nest 
turned to David suddenly, and sitting down beside 
him, gave his arm a vehement grasp with her 
tiny hands, and leaned a pale, determined face 
against his shoulder. 
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* I know I don't know what trouble is David,' 
she said, *but don't send me away; I want to 
know — ^and I will know.' 

At first David stared at her, then laughed, then 
his eyes, with the laughter still in them, filled with 
tears, and he laid his hands on her shoulders ex- 
claiming with a voice as strong as if he had never 
a grief in him,— 

* You don't know, and you shan't know — ^from 
me — you dear, dear httle thing ! ' 

Nest, however, resisted such patronising pity, 
and pressing to him, besought earnestly that he 
would tell her what trouble was. . 

' Yes, David — I do want to know — make me 
know what it is.' 

' That I will never ! ' declared David still more 
manfully, as he kissed her and smiled over her 
entreating face. * No ! she shan't know what it is 
from me ; no, not if I had to be blown up in the 
mine every other day, and^ drowned the days be- 
tween, and come alive again every night ! ' 

' Ah I ' cried Nest, with a sharp ring in her 
baby voice. * Now I know. Oh I David ; you've 
got to go and work in the mine ! ' 
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' Well, and if I have/ returned David, * what of 
that?' 

Nest stared at him amazedly, for she had well 
known his horror at such a fate. 

* You didn't suppose it was that I was miserable 
about, did you now ? ' asked David, firm in his 
determination to deceive her. 

' Yes I did, David,* answered Nest frankly. 
David laughed and said — 

* Oh I you stupid ! ' 

* Then what is it ? ' enquired Nest, still dubious. 

* Why, Tom Evans will get the prize through 
me leaving school of course ; that's what's put me 
out.' 

* And that's all ? ' asked Nest. 

* There's twelve striking,' said David, jumping 
up, 'and I've got to meet father soon; — come 
along — ^look sharp I ' 

Nest rose, and gave him her hand, and they 
went together through the wood. 

They did not get along very quickly, for David, 
in spite of his injunction to Nest to hurry, soon 
slackened his pax^e, and showed a decided incH- 
nation for loitering. 
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As they went, David chatted in quite a cheer- 
ful manner, till some of the courage which he had 
assumed for her sake began really to cheer and 
strengthen his heart. 

Nest, with a perception beyond her years, not 
only suspected something of the truth, but also 
imderstood it was better for David that he should 
not know she suspected it. 

On this account she answered to aU David said 
as cheerfully as possible. To do this her answers 
had to be very prompt and very brief ; and she 
kept her eyes widely open to the sunlight, so that 
anything like tears might, she thought, be ashamed 
to appear there. 

No one watching these two, and hearing their 
talk, could have guessed that they were both en- 
gaged in trying to deceive each other as earnestly 
as grown-up people might. 

David now saw his father in the distance, and 
fearing what he would say, moved to take leave 
of Nest suddenly, as if he must hasten to him. 
He therefore said good-bye almost more carelessly 
than Nest could bear. 

She clutched his hand very tightly, nor would 
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all the staring she could do keep the tears back 
any longer. David let her keep his hand, but 
smiled, and would not trust himself to look at 
her. 

Both children suffered, though David's new 
courage still remained with him, but the chill 
breath of pain was blowing for the first time on 
Nest's hfe in its all frail blossom, and shaking it 
crueUy. 

Both had a vague sense which neither could 
have expressed, that the childish paradise the 
wood behind had been to them was closed for 
ever, and that some invisible angel stood there 
preventing their return. 

At last David took her hat from her trembling 
hands, and tied it on, pretending not to notice 
how her little throat swelled and tightened under 
the strings. Then, looking at her brightly, he 
patted her on both cheeks, and strode away as 
fast as he could towards the Overman, feeling as 
bold and triumphant as a soldier who, hastening 
to hot battle, has half succeeded in persuading 
the woman he loves that there will be no fighting 
where he goes. 
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Nest lingered a moment, then set off running 
towards her home ; but as she went fester than her 
strength would let her go for many yards, she 
soon stopped and sat down in the grass at the side 
of the road, where she allowed her tears to fall 
as fast as she could wipe them away with her 
pinafore. 

After this she rose and walked homewards with 
feeble but demure and womanly steps, looking no 
longer for the angel's writing in the comer of the 
sky. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

THE BATTLE OF THE PLANS. 

While Israel, after leaving the farm, paced along 
slowly through the little wood, in labouring 
thought, towards the village to execute some 
errand which had been entrusted to him by the 
manager, and which had given him the oppor- 
tunity to be away from the mine without danger 
of exciting comment, who should he see but 
the manager himself turn the comer by the 
nearest houses, and begin to ascend the hill 
towards the Farm. 

Barrett was evidently hurrying his movements ; 
his face looked red, and a long roll of paper was 
in his hand. 

A dusky light, the ghost of a smile, passed over 
Israel's face as he said to himself, * Plans, of 
course ! I forgot that two could play that game I ' 
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Israel moved a few steps aside out of sight ; 
then, after a brief pause, he returned, took just 
one glance after the fast-retreating figure, and 
began himself to walk towards his own cot- 
tage at a pace that would have excited the as- 
tonishment of any of the neighbours who might 
have seen him, and remembered that never in 
their whole lives before had they beheld such a 
spectacle as Israel sweeping along at the rate of a 
prize pedestrian. 

But even this speed did not appear to satisfy 
him, for he stopped suddenly before an aged but 
still hale man, who was smoking as he leaned 
against the threshold of his door, and addressed 
him — 

' Martin, I am wanted up at the squire's just 
now, and have left something at home. Will 
you fetch it for me, and bring it up ? ' 

* ay ! But I can't go very fast now-a-days. 
Master Israel/ 

' No. How long must I give you ? You won't 
have to wait there.' 

' Ten minutes 'U take me there, say five to stop 
— ^that's a quarter — and then there's the hill, worse 

VOL. I. L 
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luck, I can't manage that with my short breath, 
under half an hour/ 

* Three-quarters altogether, too much I fear. 
But there's no help. Quick then. Go yourself 
to my bedroom, unlock the big box you'll find 
there — here's the key — and take out a roll tied with 
red tape ! There axe other rolls, but the one tied 
with red tape is the right one. Eed tape, mind ! 
When you have got it, lock the box again — ^bring 
back the key, with the roll, and bring both up 
yourself, unless you can find some one you can 
trust who will move more quickly. David, my 
boy, will do, if you can find him, or anyone who 
is strong and swift, and can run the whole way 
up. I shall give you a shilling, and if you can find 
another to help I shall give him a shilling too. 
But then I shall expect it at the Farm in half an 
hour/ 

He took out his watch. 

' It is now just upon twelve. You wiU send 
it by half-past, or bring it by a quarter to one ? ' 

' I will.' 

Israel paused just to see the old man start, 
which he did with creditable energy; then he 
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re-entered the wood, and saw in the distance 
David, and a little girl, that looked like Nest, 
just separating. David came nmning to meet 
him. Asking no questions about his companion, 
Israel bade him go as fast as he could home, 
and bring up to the Squire's the roll that old 
Martin had gone to take from the big box. 

'Eun David, thou know'st not how much de- 
pends on thy speed.' 

Away went David, and then Israel himself 
turned and ascended the hill with extraordinary ra- 
pidity ; never pausing from fatigue, never panting 
from want of breath, but with his wiry, muscular 
frame evidently capable of far greater efforts than 
any he was putting forth. 

Presently he overtook the postman, who asked 
him if he was going up to the Farm, and would 
take the Squire's letters. 

' Yes,' was the reply. 

While the letters were being sorted oiit, Israel 
put forth his finger and touched a letter that the 
postman kept passing by. 

' For Mr. Barrett ? ' he asked. 

*Ye8.' 

l2 
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* Well, he's up there ; so Til take that too.* 

* Why, Israel, I don't know what's the matter, 
but he came to me quite excited-like, the other 
day, when you took his letters for him, and 
almost swore they had been opened/ 

* Guilty conscience, Owen. Do you think I'd 
do that?' 

* No.' 

* The Squire would like to see him have that 
letter without delay.' 

* Well, Israel, he didn't directly order me not 
to give them to you, so we'll try once more/ 

The postman gave the letters, glad to escape 
a toilsome walk, and Israel resumed his former 
pace. 

One moment only he stopped. It was to 
eye the letter carefully all over. It was from the 
same correspondent who had so frequently writt^i 
of late to the manager. 

Israel knew that, for he had studied Mr. 
Barrett's letters very careftilly of late. The post- 
mark indicated a place that was a perfect maze 
of collieries. Israel had heard nothing — ^read 
nothing — about Barrett's private affairs ; but he 
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had watched him closely, and come to the con- 
clusion that the manager was seekmg a new and 
possibly more profitable post ; or else— and that 
thought struck Israel in a specially sinister point 
of view — ^he knew the dangers and future dis- 
credits of the mme, and was intending to retire 
safely before the day of that deluge which Jeho- 
shaphat, with almost cynical enjoyment, had 
anticipated. 

* There's a look about the writing of this address 
I like,' muttered Israel. ' It means decision. 

* But then is it Yes, or No ? 

* I'm a fool to ask that, or to care about it. 
Yes or No matters little ; but will the aflair get 
to the knowledge of the squire ? That's the 
question.' 

He neither knocked nor rang when he reached 
the Farm, but went in where he knew there would 
be an open door. He met a servant, but the only 
cognizance he took of the fact was to ask her, 
imder his breath — 

* Has Mr. Barrett gone in to the Squire ? ' 

* yes, directly he came.' 

* Somebody will bring me a roU of paper pre- 
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sently. Let me have it — 'tis for the squire — ^the 
instant it comes/ 

* Very well/ 

' Just tap, and leave it against the door. I 
shall hear.' 

Passing her without further word, he knocked 
softly at the door, and receiving no answer, as he 
expected none, went in. 

His first act was to stand and look about him ; 
his second, to take off his hat, which he had 
hitherto forgotten. 

Griffith WiUiams was in his usual place, the 
chair of state, holding up with both hands a plan 
of some part of the mine ; while the manager was 
leaning over him, and pointing out with his finger 
certain portions of it concerning which they were 
talking. 

* Israel back again ? That's lucky. Sit down.' 
Israel did so, and the conversation went on for 

some time without seeming to interest him. Sud- 
denly his postiure changed. 

'Then,' the Squire was saying, * apart from 
minor operations and reparations generally through 
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the mine, levels number one, number five, and 
number six, are the only ones about which we 
need be anxious, or incur heavy expense for " dead 
work." ' 

' That's correct, sir,' said Mr. Barrett. 

*And the new district you have just opened 
out, and which promises to be so productive^ — are 
you quite sure that will involve no great demand 
on capital ? ' 

' Quite, sir,' responded Mr. Barrett. 

* Only a new shaft ! ' said Israel fi:om his comer, 
in a deep sepulchral voice. 

Now as a new shaft is in ordinary circumstances 
about one of the most]costly operations the mining 
engineer can engage in, it is no wonder that the 
remark disturbed Griffith Williams's luxurious 
equanimity. 

* What does he mean by that ? ' he asked of the 
Manager. 

' Can't say, I'm sure. I only know that the 
ventilation is excellent at present, with the down- 
cast and upcast in one and the same shaft.' 

Again came forth the sepulchral voice — 
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* One shaft won't do for the new district. And 
if it would, Parliament wouldn't let it. Why, they 
say the bill's passing now.' 

Griffith looked from Israel to Barrett, and back 
from Barrett to Israel, and could not doubt, the 
one had been making things pleasant, the other 
was making them true. 

He began from that moment to watch the two 
men closely, while continuing the conversation. 

* As to these levels, numbers one, five, and six, 
if we do not put them in a thorough state, is it 
certain that we can go on winning coal from 
them for a considerable period ? ' 

* Oh, quite.' 

* Not in number six,' again asserted the sepul- 
chral voice from the far corner of the room. 

' Why ? ' asked his employer. 

* Because folk have been before us there.' 

* Nothing of the kind, Mr. Griffith, I assure you,' 
said the Manager; ignoring, as he had done 
throughout, Mort's presence, except when com- 
pelled to reply to him. 

* Look in your map, Mr. Barrett,' said Israel. 

* I is you, Israel,' said Griffith, ' who must look 
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there. Get up, and come here, where we can 
speak to you without shouting.' 

Israel rose and walked slowly to the table, and 
looked over the shoulder of the Manager, who 
had leaned down to inspect the plan. 

' All right, ain't it, Mr* Barrett ? You find the 
old works there — a little beyond the face of level 
number six?' 

' Pray look again, Mr. Griffith, for yourself a 
moment,' appealed the Manager, half in scorn, yet 
half in trepidation, for Israel's manner suggested 
he knew not what cause of fear. 

* I do look, and see nothing indicated but a 
most valuable field of coal. Stoop, Israel ; here, 
over my arm. Don't be afi-aid.' 

' I never was yet, sir.' Then, after a pause, he 
added, seemg his employer's heightened colour : 
' Fear don't do for an Overman, sir.' 

' True,' said Griffith, appeased. * Well, do you 
find any abandoned works there, beyond the face 
of level number six ? ' 

' I'm obligated to say no ; and it ain't a plea- 
sant thing to say.' 

* Why, Israel?' 
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' Because it ought to be there.' 

' Prove that, and — ; ' the impulsive man 
stopped in tima 

Israel took no advantage — seemed to see none 
that could be taken. He walked slowly and 
heavily across the room, more slowly even than 
was usual with him. He enjoyed for once in his 
life the position of chief actor in a httle drama, 
which might turn out only a miserable wretched 
farce — ^involving, however, quite enough of tra- 
gedy to give it dignity to him— or might prove a 
pleasant, agreeable comedy, with a most satisfac- 
tory dSnouement of commercial sentiment. 

It was to the door he went, to fetch his roll. 
He knew it was there — he had heard the tap out- 
side. He went, and returned with it. 

Slowly he untied the red tape, and placed it 
methodically on the table ; slowly unrolled the 
bundle, which consisted of various papers ; took 
one away from the rest, and placed it aside while 
he re-rolled the others ; and then, and then only, 
did he display to the astonished eyes of the two 
men an entire plan of the mine, of the rudest 
description of manufacture, vilely coloured, black- 
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ened with the stams from colliers' hands, greased 
with drops from colliers' candles ; but still a plan, 
that w^fl vividly, staringly intelligible in every 
detail, and showing, at the first glance of the in- 
structed eyes that now looked upon them, most 
important differences between it and the official 
plan of Mr. Barrett, which still lay there imder 
the hand of his employer. 

' Who made this ? ' was that gentleman's imme- 
diate enquiry. 

' I did.' 

' How, when, and where, in the name of hea- 
ven, could you accomplish this if you did not 
take it from other maps ? ' 

' Actual survey, sir ; actual survey ! ' 

* Indeed ! And you were able to make such a 
survey alone — with no help from others ? ' 
^ 'It looks like it, sir; don't it? Hard work, 
and imcommon difficult. I was more often wrong 
than right when I began ; and so I found when I 
had to put my calkelations together and make 'em 
agree. I ought to ha' known better. It was the 
iron in the mine that put me out. And I had to 
take up the tramway, a bit at a time, as oppor- 
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tunity offered ; or when I couldn't do that, I had 
to get the rails covered with straw, and then, 
again, upon the straw I had to put a tidy layer o' 
small coal. You see, sir, iron and the magnetics 
plays the deuce with the compass. They won't 
work together in harmony nohow— not in sur- 
veyin'.' 

' And at what times was all this done ? ' asked 
Griffith, in undisguised admiration. 

' Not in my employer's time ; be sure o' that, 
sir. I always worked at night ; my reg'lar occu- 
pations, as you know, belongin' to the day. Mr. 
Barrett can speak for himself as to whether or no 
I have been a careless or a diligent servant.' 

Mr. Barrett was not able to complain, and was 
in no mood to compliment, so remained silent 
and sullen. 

And then, perhaps for the first time in his life, 
was Israel's form seen to swell with pride, his 
swarthy face to glow with conscious self-satisfac- 
tion. After a pause he went on — 

' I've been waiting more than twenty years for 
n^y time to come ; and this, and things like this, 
naterally became my best helps to patience.' 
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* And have you studied everjrtliing about mines 
and mining in this thorough spirit? ' 

* Try me, sir ; or let Mr. Barrett take me in 
hand. I'm ready/ 

Griffith .oothered an inwaid laugh, aa he aaid 
to the Manager — 

' Barrett, have you looked at his map ? * 

* He doesn't seem inclined to let me.' 

This was not exactly correct. Israel, for reasons 
of his own, had rolled up a part of his plan, and 
placed the remainder between Barrett and Griffith. 
But the Manager, after a rapid glance at level 
number six, and the ground adjacent, which it 
was intended he should look at, put his hands 
upon the paper, and moved one of them against 
the rolled part, as if to unroll it for convenience. 
This Israel instantly stopped, with the remark — 

' Your map is yours, Mr. Barrett, and mine is 
mine. Let each crow upon his own dunghill.' 

' Well, how is it ? ' asked Mr. Griffith Williams, 
after a significant pause. 

•IdoB'beUevemhiapW 

•All right,' said Israel: 'to-morrow morning 
I'll show the place where I once bored through. 
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and nearly got into a mess ; and if Mr. Barrett 
likes to have a swim without the necessity of 
laming the art, he has only to say the word/ 

'You startle me, Israel! Did you certainly 
leave all safe ? ' 

' That, too, you shall see to-morrow, sir. That 
level is the dryest in the mine, and has been for 
years/ 

'Well, Barrett?' 

'Well, sir,' responded the Manager, 'he has 
been here much longer than I have. Of course, 
a manager who is more often out of the mine 
than in it, must depend upon his Overman, who is 
always there. But he deserves to be prosecuted 
iox not giving proper information/ 

' In my Overman's book,' said Israel, looking at 
the agent, and then at a little memorandum he 
took from his pocket, ' bearing on the fly-leaf my 
name, and the date of the year (which he named) 
— the book which I gave you on your own re- 
quest, on account, as you said, of various valeyble 
memoranda in it— you will find entered, under 
Wednesday, April 14, the particulars of this 
very occurrence/ 
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' I know of no such book. I never reoeived it. 
It's all nonsense ! ' exclaimed Barrett, loudly and 
angrily. 

' Given to Mrs. Barrett,' began Israel, reading 
monotonously, and with an air of utter indifference, 
from another book, the place ready marked with 
a card, * on the 1st of January, the year after, at 
the same time that she gave me five shillings, and 
said it was a Christmas-box from Mr. B., and 
remarked, with a laugh, she wondered which was 
the best Christmas-box of the two— the book or 
the money.' 

' If she took it, she never gave it me.' 

* Ah, indeed ! she said, when I asked her after- 
wards, she had given it. Would the Squire like 
me to fetch her ? ' 

The Squire waited to see if Mr. Barrett answered 
the question ; but, noting his silence and confusion, 
did not think it necessary to say anything either. 

And now Israel drew forth his letter. 

*The postman gave me this for you with the 
Squire's letters,' he said to Barrett. 

The Manager snatched it from Israel's hand, 
glanced at the writing, then at iBrael's face, which 
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met his own immovably ; and then, with some- 
what nervous fingers, thrust it, as he thought, into 
his pocket. 

Israel's hand, with the letter which he had 
picked up, was thrust forth before him the next 
minute, and the circumstance, though slight, 
visibly increased the Manager's confusion. 

* Don't stand on ceremony, Barrett, read your 
letter if you like, while Israel and I study the 
map,' said Mr. WiUiams. 

Had Mr. Barrett reaUy been sure that Israel 
was incapable of tampering with his letter, as he 
certainly was, he would have preferred to read it 
at home ; but the thought that Israel, his deadly 
enemy as he now considered him, might know 
the contents, determined him to know them, too, 
without delay, critical as he believed they must be. 

Should they be what he hoped, he might yet 
let both Israel and the foohsh Squire know a bit 
of his mind. 

He read, and his face paled. The long nego- 
tiations with the owners of a great colliery were 
at an end; something had disturbed them, per- 
haps his too exacting demands, and so the letter 
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was simply a brief, moderately polite, and rather 
curt note of rejection — unconditional, absolute. 

Griffith could not fail to divine, by the aid 
Israel's attitude afforded, the nature of this letter, 
but was too much of the gentleman to even hint 
a question on the subject. 

He was known to be generous, and Mr. Barrett 
seemed in these eventful moments to determine to 
play a bold part, and trust to his employer's 
generosity for success in it : — 

*Mr. Jehoshaphat and I did not get on very 
well together, and he did not fairly put me on my 
mettle as regards responsibility by giving me an. 
equivalent of power. Hence many shortcomings 
on my part. I wished to leave him, and wrote- 
to an eminent firm. We negotiated, but I should 
have at once put a stop to these negotiations 
when you, sir, became the owner, had I had any 
reason to rely on your favour. But this letter 
definitely ends my chances there. I am fi:ee and 
ready to devote myself to your service hence- 
forward, and will promise you there shall be no 
lack of zeal, care, or discipline.' 

Griffith looked undeniably pleased, and 
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altogether Israel's chances seemed hopelessly lost 
to all eyes but his own. 

' Do you wish to examine any other part of my 
map ? ' he asked, while carefully avoiding to dis- 
play anything but what they had previously seen. 

' Does — does it differ much in other respects ? ' 
asked Mr. Griffith Williams. 

'This — that you have seen — ^is perhaps the 
least important of the differences. There are 
questions of future profit here as well as questions 
of future danger or loss.' 

' And there you think, Israel, you alone ought 
to make not only the explanations, but the use ? ' 

* Twenty years is a long time to wait ; but I'm 
content now.' 

'Ha! how is that?' 

' Because you are a just man and an enlight- 
ened man, and can see that my time has come — 
honestly come.' 

' Upon my life, Israel, I cannot gainsay you. 
Mr. Barrett, I shall pay you the equivalent of a 
quarter's notice, and both I and Mr. Israel Mort, 
my future manager, will gladly do our best to 
promote your interests. And, by the bye, Israel, 
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a day or two after the funeral is over, say this 
day week, expect me at the mine.' 

' The world comes to him who waits.' These 
words had met Israel's eye while yet a com- 
paratively young man. They had been to him 
as a sudden light in the darkness of his lot, which 
he felt to be an infinitely deeper darkness than 
any he had known in the mine. They clung to 
him untn, through some strong law of mutual 
attraction between him and the truth they con- 
veyed, they became a part of his daily life, his 
one article of faith that nothing could shake. 

And he had waited with invincible patience, 
speaking to no one of what he was doing and ex- 
pecting ; moving on, alike without sjmapathy or 
counsel; never going out of his way to make 
weak, because premature, experiments for suc- 
cess ; bearing his hard lot, not with gentleness or 
Christian fortitude certainly, nor with the charity 
that thinketh no evil, but bearing it with an im- 
shrinking resolve, that lacked only noble motive 
to be heroic. 

How is he feehng now, as he descends the hill, 
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full of the consciousness that his hour had come 
— ^had passed, and that he had been equal to it, 
had wrung out of it full payment, with interest, 
for all fortune's debt ? 

Does the heart, hardened by such long ad- 
versity, begin to thaw ? 

Is he moved, as he thinks of taking the news 
to that poor wife at home, whom he, more than 
his poverty, had so utterly crushed down ? 

Will David now see the gloom that is fest 
spreading over his boyish fancies, melt away, and 
leave the world what it was before, beautiful as 
youth's own dreams, fiill of promise as youth's 
own desires? Will he be spared the ordeal of 
the mine to-morrow morning ? 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
David's fiest day in the mine. 

While it was still dark, cold, and raw, David, who 
knew nothing of his father's change of fortune, 
was awakened to his great trial. 

Israel had lain a heavy hand on him and shaken 
him ; and the boy, who had been dreaming of 
wandering in naked innocence all night on the 
banks of a river with an angel, who told him at 
last she was called Nest, opened his eyes in such 
sweet trust and utter forgetfulness of what lay 
before him, that Israel himself was somewhat 
troubled to meet the change that must come as 
memory came, and the stupor of sleep passed 
away. 

The yet unconscious eyes were swoUen with 
last night's tears, in which the boy's soul had 
drifted to that sweet sleep, that harbour of for- 
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getfulness and peace, which children, however 
sorely their burdens press upon them, scarcely ever 
fiiil to reach. 

David had reached it, and been welcomed and 
cherished in it hke some ship resting at home on 
the last night before a perilous voyage. 

And there, as has been said, sweet dreams had 
visited him, old childish joys that he had half 
forgotten pressed softly to his heart again, and 
without bringing the sense that they were taking 
their last leave. 

He woke at his father's hard touch, fiill of love 
for all the world; and springing to his elbow 
smiled up sweetly in Israel's inexorable face. 

* Now, my boy — ^up with you ! No more 
miss-fires ! The day has come when you are to 
be a man.' 

Yes, it had come — the day and moment of the 
great change. The alternations of hope and fear 
were for him no more. The blow had fallen. 
From that moment the flower of David's child- 
hood was crushed never to rise again. The bitter- 
ness of a too early manhood came upon him. The 
dew of his Kfe's morning, which was sparkling in 
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his eyes when his father woke him, rolled down 
in two icy tears, and was gone for ever. 

His teeth chattered ; he drew away his shoulder 
from under Israel's hand ; slipped from his little 
bed, and drew his clothes on him, and his misery 
with them — ^hke a man indeed. 

He descended the stairs, and found his mother 
blowing the fire. Not daring to glance towards 
him, she went on with her task. 

She sickened with the fear of hearing suddenly 
the cry for help of those lips which might still be 
taking their hfe from her bosom — so did their 
least complaint thrill through it to her heart's 
core. 

But all was sLlent,save Israel's heavy monotonous 
tread above, and the crackling of the sticks in the 
fire over which she was trying to boU. the milk for 
this bitter breakfast. 

At last, when she had succeeded, and was turning 
to pour it upon David's bread, she turned and saw 
him already dressed, sitting in his place, white as 
death, in his pit-garb. 

Before she could shape her lips to say a few 
words to him — and while hesitating as to whether 
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she might kiss him without some new and dan- 
gerous outburst of feeling from one or both — Israel 
descended and joined David at the table. 

From that moment she dared not speak. And 
David never looked at her. And so in silence 
they passed on to the moment when Israel rose, 
and said,— 

' Now David, we must start ! ' 

Then, as she saw the boy rise and take his cap, 
and stand by the door waiting, she could bear her 
anguish no longer, but went to him, and drew him 
to her bosom, and kissed him. 

He was as cold as frost. He did not return her 
kisses, but his great blue eyes looked at her in 
passive acknowledgment of her love and helpless- 
ness. 

As the pair reached the pit-mouth they found 
themselves among a great crowd of roystering, 
half-civilised boys, youths, and young men, with 
a very moderate sprinkling of older coUiers — all 
waiting their turns to go down in the cage, which 
was kept in rapid and incessant motion. 

Some were drying their damp clothes by 
the blazing fire; some roasting potatoes; some 
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smoking ; and as any left their places at the call 
to go down, the vacancies were instantly filled by 
new comers. 

It so happened that David was left standing 
alone by the pit-mouth while his father went 
into the little grimy office to hear the news of the 
night fi:om the night-deputy Kees Thomas, and 
to arrange with some of the colliers about their 
work for the day. 

Then, standing alone by the pit-mouth, David 
felt a kind of horrible fascination come over him 
in watching the cage, fiill of crouching, grimy men 
and boys, ghde down — down — down — ^into that 
narrow, yet awfiil, abyss ; which James Lusty, the 
day deputy, who spoke to him cheerily from time 
to time, told him was fifty times deeper than the 
height of the tallest ship's mast. 

And then to see the empty cage gUde swiftly 
up again, and fit for a moment so smoothly and 
noiselessly into its place, fiUing the entire aperture, 
blotting out that hideous other world below, 
as David would have liked to have seen the mine 
itself blotted out from all creation, but concealing 
it for a moment only ; and then the in-rush of 
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another grimy mass of living beings, immediately 
followed by the sharp sounds of the signal-hamn^er 
— ^by the rush and roar and feverish gasps of 
the breathless engine — panting as if in a deadly 
race, and then its slackening pace and gradual 
quietude, as the cage was nearing the bottom. 

The sounds of the voices and laughter of the 
colliers thrilled through the boy's soul, and strangely 
excited his fancy ; they were at first so loud, and 
clear, and brimming ovet with vigorous life, and 
then so hollow, faint, and sepulchral, till there 
could only be heard a mere murmur, the last faint 
breath, so it seemed, of dying humanity, ceasing 
the useless struggle with fate, and sinking into — 
What ? There the boy's imagination refuses to 
go farther, but stops with the instinctive feeling 
it would be wisest so to do. 

Suddenly he hears his father's voice speaking to 
James Lusty. 

' David '11 want a couple of candles to light him 
in and out of the pit.' 

' Ay,' said Lusty. ' But mightn't Master David 
have a lamp to keep burning ? ' 

' Let him have what others have — neither more 
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nor less. Take that once for alL And as to 
Master David, no more of that nonsense ; I'm the 
only master here.' 

* Ahl right, master ! ' said Lusty, who still retained 
just a touch of his northern dialect. Squeezing 
the hand of David, as he stood between the 
two, he hung a pair of thin, wretched-looking 
candles, like a ghastly necklace, round the boy's 
neck. 

Israel, Lusty, and David went down together in 
the lowest compartment of the cage. David raised 
nor hand, nor voice, nor glance in resistance to 
anything he was told to do. When his father 
said, ' Go in, David,' he went in. When his 
father told him to stoop he stooped, and then 
found Lusty's arm encircling him, and Lusty's ugly 
and grimy, but not unkind face close to his, bent 
most imcomfortably down, and twisted half-way 
round through the efforts of the owner to accom- 
modate his height and bulk to the limited space 
afforded, and to the service of David. 

Israel said nothing to his son in the descent ; 
not from want of feeling, but from a true instinct 
that nothing he could say would be likely to do 
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any good ; and he was, therefore, according to his 
wont, silent. 

Perhaps it would have been as well if Lusty had 
followed his superior's example. But he was full 
of sympathy with the pale, timid, scholarly lad, 
and he could think of no other way of showing it 
than by talking of the mine, and of those features 
of it which Lusty always found so interesting to 
strangers, and about which his own sensitiveness, 
if he ever had any, had long passed away. 

So with a sort of quiet glee he whispered to 
David about these funny ' forrin ' chaps — the Bel- 
gians — ^who called the shaft the grave ; and then 
putting into David's mouth the query. Why? 
answered by characteristically brief narratives (for 
Lusty couldn't talk much, but blurted out at 
once whatever he had got to say) about accidents 
and adventures he and his comrades had experi- 
enced in going up and down shafts — ending by a 
most exciting account of a fight between two col- 
liers while descending in a bucket, which story 
was stopped short by the arrival of the cage at the 
bottom, and by Israel's stem and dry command to 
Lusty to hurry away to where a shot had to be 
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fired. The story was stopped short and never 
completed, for David when he again met his friend 
had supped fiill of horrors, and had no heart to 
ask for the conclusion, and was only wishing he 
could tell Lusty without offending him how very 
far from amusing he found such talk. 

Meantime the deputy thought it but common 
humanity to do his best to make the lad forget 
his own particular troubles ; and seeing him gaze 
with pallid, wonder-stricken eyes on the deep, 
dark pool of water just at the bottom of the shaft, 
could not help stopping for a moment to explain 
that that was the sump, or pit, into which all the 
water of the mine drained ; and that presently he 
would see the great spears of the pump — those 
enormous beams of timber, hanging in endless 
succession from top to bottom of the shaft — ^begin 
to work up and down to carry all the water away ; 
and he finished off by warning David to be care- 
ful, for a very nice gentleman had been drowned 
there only a few weeks ago. 

The boy's soul sunk within him. Every word 
he heard seemed but to confirm the ideas of 
danger with which he had come down. Still he 
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moved on by the side of his father and Lusty 
mechanically, now staring at the dead blackness 
of the walls and roof, now at the faint gleams of 
light from the lamps reflected back from the sur- 
face of the water through which he was wading, 
stumbling at every few yards, and helped up 
again by Lusty, who would cry, forgetting, perhaps 
wilftdly, Israel's recent injunction — 

'Ahl right, Master David! Up and at it 
again, as the Dook said at Waterloo ; ' or ' The mine's 
a bit rough. Master David, at first, but will im- 
prove on acquaintance ; ' or, again, * Eh — ^what — 
Master David ? — laming ahl the mine's tricks at 
once, so as the better to circumvent 'un by and 
bye ' 

The lad heard with his ears, but had no more 
actual comprehension of the meaning of the words 
than he had of the meaning of those mysterious 
sounds produced by the ventilating apparatus, 
which ever and again alarmed him with vague 
fears of some imminent catastrophe. Perhaps that 
was the awful Gas, of which he had heard so much, 
as a kind of invisible monster that would be quiet 
in mines for months and years together, and then 
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break out in flame and fury, and destroy every- 
body and everything within reach. 

Not but what he struggled to cast off the 
paralysing spell that hung over him, and seemed 
to take away all impulsive individuality of life. 
As they passed on to where the colliers were 
at work, swarming like black bees in a black 
hive, David thought he would surely recognise 
some of them, and that then he would feel easier, 
and be able to talk ; but the very bustle of the 
multitudinous industry of the place, the ceaseless 
passage of long trains of loaded trams, the shouts 
of the drivers of the horses, the hurried way in 
which he was pushed suddenly into a little refiige 
hole, that barely allowed him space to guard his 
limbs from the dark mass thundering past, tended 
to confuse his mind, to exaggerate his every fear, 
to make the whole place at once as chaotic and 
incomprehensible as it was terrible to him. 

And his experiences, when he did succeed in 
breaking for a moment the spell that paralysed 
him, were not very encouraging to fiirther at- 
tempts in the same way. As they were passing 
a stall, that opened on their right, David saw a 
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shovel stuck with the handle in the ground, in the 
very centre of the opening, and he noticed there 
was a big cross chalked upon it. 

* Please, what is that for ? ' he timidly asked 
Lusty ; who, delighted to find the boy recovering 
himself at last, and seeing Israel as usual in 
advance, and giving directions to some men who 
were opening a drift-way into a new district, he 
stopped and said, — 

* Ah, now, that's right I If you only begin to 
take notice, it's wonderful how interested you'll 
be after awhile. That spade is a danger signal.* 

* Danger signal,' faltered the boy. 

' Yes,' said Lusty ; ' if the night deputy finds the 
gas bad in a place where men are to work in 
the day, he sticks a warning across the entrance, 
a spade as you see upside down, or a couple of 
sticks placed crosswise, or aught else that comes 
easy to hand ; which is as much as to say to the 
colliers, when they come to work, " Don't you go 
in here, my boys, or it'll be worse for you." But 
mind you, sometimes it's only a hint to be careful, 
without stopping the work. " Ahlways keep the 
work going, Master David, if it be in any way 
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possible ; " that's what the Owner says to the Man- 
ager, and the Manager to the Overman, and the 
Overman to the Deputy, and the Deputy to ahl 
the folk under him. And now, Master David, 
having done my dooty in teaching you that lesson, 
suppose we go on.' 

They went on, and for some time alone, for 
Israel was called away ; and he had previously 
given a hint to Lusty that one or other of them 
was to be with David, till he had fairly made ac- 
quaintance with the mine and been set to work. 

Noticing the damp on the walls in certain 
parts, and not on others, David again ventured 
timidly to put a question as to the reason, having, 
if truth must be told, overheard accidentally a 
few words between two colliers, as they passed 
him, which suggested quite other ideas than those 
of mere scientific or utilitarian curiosity. 

*Well,* said Lusty, taking advantage of the 
exceptional height of the place where they hap- 
pened to be to draw his form erectly up, and 
enjoy a good stretch, ' that's a point of ventilation, 
you see. The air as comes into a mine leaves 
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the walls dry, but that as goes out makes ahl this 
moisture.' 

' Oh,' ejaculated David, with an umnistakeable 
tone of relief. 

' Well now, what did you fancy about it, Mas- 
ter David ? ' asked Lusty, with some curiosity, as 
he held up his lamp to look at the boy's face. 

'I — I thought I heard a man say there was 
a deal of water about, and that he shouldn't 
wonder if the sea some day didn't break in.' 

' I'd like to let a good cudgel break into that 
fellow's head ; but come along, Master David, and 
m show you something.' 

They went on, David resisting with difficulty a 
great desire to say he didn't just then want to see 
anything he wasn't obliged to see. 

Presently they stopped, and Lusty asked an odd 
question. 

' Do you happen to know. Master David, when's 
high tide to-day ? ' 

The lad's heart misgave him again about what 
he had heard the man say, and instinctively his 
eyes and hands went to the walls. 
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* Dry as a bone, boy — dry as a bone. Feel ! 
Don't you find them so ? ' 

' Yes,' said David, confused and ashamed that 
he had let his fear be so obvious. 

Trying to push that thought away, he strove to 
answer Lusty's previous question : — 

' It was high tide about six o'clock yesterday 
evening, I — I beheve.' 

'Then it's high tide now,' said the deputy. 
' Look about you — touch the roof — you have felt 
the walls ; could there be a more cosy, comfortable 
place, Master David ? I mean as mines go, you 
know.' 

David was fain to confess the place looked dry 
but, for all that, it was evident he already saw no 
end of horrors about it, for he knew well Lusty 
was going to startle him once more. 

' Well, Master David, if your mine larning were 
to go no further, you can say what'U make folk 
stare ahl through your life — ^that you have been 
imder the sea.' 

' Under the sea 1 ' faltered David. 

* That you have walked about there, and chatted 
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with an old friend, and weren't a bit obligated 
to hurry away before you chose to go.' 

* Yes, yes, but please we'd better go. Father 
will be looking for us.' 

' Listen, Master David ; can you hear anything ?' 
Master David showed httle inchnation to listen 
with the requisite degree of attention and inten- 
sity of silence ; but, for all that, if his face might 
be taken as an index, he heard enough and too 
much. Again he wanted to hurry away, but 
Lusty insisted on his making the effort demanded { 
and at last he was constrained to acknowledge 
once more in effect his silly cowardice, by owning, 
after fancying he heard majiy things, that he 
really heard nothing at all. 

' Ah ! ' said the deputy, ' your young senses is a 
deal quicker than mine, and I thought you might 
now hear, as I have often heerd, the big waves 
a breaking on the shore above us, and have heerd 
'em comin' in and goin' out, and what's most ex- 
tror'nary. Master David — and I do think that 
strange — ^there ain't a many feet between us now 
and the salt water.' 

* You don't work here now ? ' gasped David. 
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' No, but we did, till we got ahl the coal out. 
Ah, Master David, I've had some awkward hours 
here. I mind well one day a collier came to fetch 
me, saying the sea was so uproarious they could'nt 
stand it any longer. So I went to judge for my- 
self. The noise was tremendous — awful ; so I 
thought it best to take the hands away a bit ; but 
next morning they went at it again, and ever 
since, the sea, as if put on its good behaviour by 
that unnecessary stopping of so many folks' in- 
dustry, and as if ashamed of the figure it might 
cut in our annual statistics, has never once given 
me the least occasion to find fault. And mind, 
it's something. Master David, when a deputy says 
that.' 

'Yes, but please, oh do please come away,' 
gasped David. 

'I'm coming! I'm coming. Do you know, 
Master David, I've heerd some mines goes as much 
as three miles straight out under the sea.' 

' Yes, but mayn't we go now ? ' 

' Think o' lying down and smoking your pipe, 
with ships in fiiU sail sweeping along over your 
head.' 
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' Please do come.' 

'To be sure. Fahls, Master David, is bad, and 
explosions don't bear a good character ; but, by the 
lord, inundations bangs ahl. Why there was that 
mine at Workington, a most valleyable one, set- 
tled a'most in no time. You looked, and there 
was the mine ahl in working order, fiiU of folk, 
and producin' no end of coal ; and again you 
looked, and the mine was gone, was every bit on 
it under water. And there it lies now,' done for, 
for evermore. No engines '11 ever be found to 
drain that mine. The job's a deal too big. 

' Now, if this mine were to be caught one day 
in the same fashion, and it's quite possible, we'd 
soon have it ahl right again. Why, Master 
David, what's the matter, you look quite scared. 
I'm sure I'm doing my best to hearten you up a 
bit. Come, come, lad, pluck up courage. Courage, 
Master David, courage ; there's no getting on in 
the world without that.' 

So David thought too, and heartily wished he 
were out of the world, for a coward he knew 
he was, and a coward he feared he should ever 
remain. 
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Presently, in their onward course, the boy's 
soul was again appalled by the unearthly sounds 
he heard. It could not be the sea, for they were 
no longer under it ; and yet David fancied no 
storm he had ever known raging on his native 
coast was more wildly tempestuous. 

As they approached a canvas-covered door, 
the sounds increased so much in violence, that 
David in his fright could not even try to discover 
whether the form he saw dimly crouching in the 
comer by its side was one of his old school 
comrades or no. 

It was no longer the simply grand sound of a 
stormy but distant sea he seemed to hear, but 
that of a sea in its fury, striving with repeated 
blows to overwhelm and destroy whatever might 
lie in its way. 

Every instant the boy looked to see the door 
before him burst in with those mad spasms of 
overwhelming rage. 

He could not speak, but looked all his anguish 
up in the face of the deputy, who once more 
tried his hand at comforting, and with somewhat 
better succass than before. 
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' Do you hear the mine, Master David, how it 
sings ? ' 

' Sings I ' gasped the boy. 

' Ay, to be sure, and such songs are more wel- 
come to the miner when in the mine than the songs 
of ahl the throstles, and larks, and blackbirds that 
were ever bom or bred in our bonny England ! 
Their warblings tickle the ear a bit, and there's 
an end, but yon singing keeps us ahl alive, keeps us 
ahl in breath, so that we can do some singing for 
ourselves, when we've a mind to, at our leisure.* 

* But what — is — it — then ? ' asked David, feel- 
ing his confidence revive a little, in spite of the 
strangeness of the explanation. 

* Only the ventilatin' apparatus at work ; that 
big fan you seed in one of the houses above 
ground, thirty feet in diameter, and revolving in 
a second's time, and so despatching every bit of 
air it finds near, — a sort of levy on mass as the 
forennefrs calls it you know, to drive out ahl other 
and worse airs it can find in the mine, and leave 
the bettermost behind, singing like a million of 
feathered creatures over its victory, till itself, like 
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human natur' begins to spile, and turn bad, and 
gets drove out generally in turn.' 

'And is it — is it always so violent as this?' 
asked David, whose fears again were returning 
with the curiously intermittent rage of the wind- 
blows. 

' Violent, Master David,' said the deputy with 
a grin, and evidently conscious of a forthcoming 
joke ; ' you must be a jesting.' So saying he opened 
the fearful door ; and no change ever wrought by 
an enchanter, could seem more miraculous to the 
boy than the one wrought now. Not a sound 
was to be heard ; in one instant the raging tumults 
were hushed and gone, and the whole mine seemed 
buried in a repose that might not apparently have 
been broken for years. 

Lusty roared as he saw the wonder in David's 
face, which brightened amazingly, and began 
to wreath itself in smiles, when lo! the door 
was again closed, and all the roar began 
once more, awfiil as ever to the boy's stricken 
imagination. 

*0h, please, Mr. Lusty,' he said, 'do let us 
get to father.' 
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They moved away, and for some time in deep 
silence; the deputy troubled that he could not 
get on better with the lad, and the lad sick to 
the soul with shame at what he knew Lusty must 
think and probably would say about him, but too 
much engrossed by the endless pitfalls and dan- 
gers in which he had to move to do more than 
strive to get away from them aU as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Not the faintest ray of light entered stiU into 
the brain of the deputy, as to the true nature of 
the comfort he instilled with such admirable in- 
dustry and devotion ; and then, while he literally 
sweated with the unwonted intellectual exertions 
he made to ' brighten the boy up a bit,' he began 
again after a long pause with the remark — 

• ' This is a queer thing we're coming to. Master 
David.' 

' Is it ? ' responded the boy gloomily. 

'You see we can't pass here, except on our 
hands and knees. Well, ten days ago, you might 
ha' stood upright at the same spot, though I 
couldn't.' 

' What — ^what — ^is it then ? ' asked David, and 
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in very much the same sort of tone with which 
one of the tragic heroines of the antique drama 
might, when marked out by destiny for ceaseless 
misfortune, and while still throbbing with the pangs 
of the last calamity, ask, ' What next ? ' 

' Oh, it's only the swellin' up o' the floor of the 
mine ; it's a bit soft here, you see, and the roofs a 
trifle too heavy, and no wonder I We shouldn't 
like. Master David, to carry half a mile or so of 
rocks and coal on our backs — ^leastvdse, we 
shouldn't like to do it long. And the mine feels 
that, and is hurt hke at our puttin' so much on 
its shoulders. So the pillars o' coal which bear up 
the burden begin to press through the floor, and, 
so to say, right into its very body, until its flesh 
protrudes just like a piece of proud human 
flesh, and pushes us off*, and shuts us up closer 
and closer, as if it'd like, if it knew how, to get 
rid of us ahltogether. We call it the creep, or 
crush.' 

Poor David needed no further explanation. 
That word ' creep ' was enough. Every nerve 
and sensation in his body seemed to thrill and 
quiver, and creep too, in more than sympathetic 
response. 
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Oh, when would the day be over, and he back 
again home, in his mother's arms ? 

That thought coming suddenly upon him made 
him burst into a wild passion of tears, which he 
managed, under the shelter of the darkness, to 
conceal from Lusty. 

His new fear, however, quickened his sensations 
in one particular direction, and feeling his breath- 
ing impeded, while there was no perceptible breeze 
passing, as he had everywhere felt before, his 
eager fancy suggested a new alarm, that they 
were going into the innermost depths of the mine, 
where the air could not reach them, and where 
the ' gas ' might be. 

' Are we — going much farther in ? ' he faltered, 
after much dehberation to choose his words, so as 
to conceal the essence of his thoughts. 

'No, Master David, we've just reached the 
place where we are to meet your father, and close 
by is the spot where he means to set you at work.' 

He was to go to work then ! And now ! Was 
to stay there after enduring all this I 

Vaguely he had begun to hope the intention 
might be to show him the mme— get him used 
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to it — and then let him out, so that he might try and 
pluck up courage to go a step ferther on the mor- 
row. That silly and cowardly dream was ended. 
He was presently to gq to work, and with all these 
fearful thoughts in his mind that Lusty had in- 
stilled as his only companions. 

The deputy now began to snujQT the air with his 
nose, and peer about, and look at his lamp, and do 
something or other to it, which David could not 
understand. 

But soon he saw the light in the lamp go down 
under Lusty's manipulations, down — down — down, 
till it got to a mere point. 

The deputy then cautiously went a httle apart 
from David, towards the opening to a natural 
recess, a kind of gigantic man-hole, before which 
hung a loose curtain. He knelt down, and 
slowly thrust the lamp forward, and David saw, 
with a shudder, there was a sudden elongation of 
the flame with a bluish tinge, and then a moment 
after, as the deputy hfted the lamp higher, there 
was an explosion, but inside the lamp only, and 
therefore as harmless in consequence as it was 
faint and insignificant in sound. 
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' A touch of gas here,' said Lusty, ' but we'll 
soon get rid of it, as I've done of old times in this 
very spot many a time afore. The way I'm going 
to show you, for the fun of the thing, ain't per- 
mitted now. But you won't tell tales out o* 
school. Master David, will you ? ' 

' No,' said David, in silent anguish. 

The deputy, on account of the oppressive 
heat in those parts of the mine through which 
they had lately passed, had taken off a thick 
heavy overcoat. He put this down while he 
Hghted a candle, and mounted it upon a flat 
piece of timber, so that it might travel with the 
timber without upsetting. He next attached to 
this strange apparatus a "string ; and so prepared, 
and drawing his overcoat across his head, face, 
and shoulders, he crept into the place where the 
gas was, David looking on with all the fascina- 
tion a bird may feel while conscious of impending 
destruction. 

He had previously told David there was a hole 
in the ground inside in which he should take 
shelter, but that he, David, need not be frightened, 
it would only be a puff and a flame, a bit stronger 
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and noisier, and brighter, than the one he had seen 
burst in the lamp, and that would be all: so 
saying, he went in, dropping the curtain carefully 
after him, on which David, while removing as far 
off as he could, fixed his eyes. 

Lusty got into his hole, drew some loose boards 
around and partly over him, closed in his face and 
head with the overcoat, till he could only just see 
through a small aperture the lighted candle outside, 
then pulled away very slowly at his cord. 

David saw the lighted candle begin its march, 
rather stately at first, then jumping and oscillating 
as it met obstacles, till it disappeared under the 
curtain. 

He held his breath in suspense as to what was 
to happen now, but he bore pretty well the shock 
of the explosion, and the flame which burst 
through the opening of the curtain, but did no 
damage whatever. 

Very proud was the deputy of the lesson in 
manhood he thought he had thus slily given to his 
master's son, and which under any other aspect 
he knew he ought to be ashamed of, as against 
orders, and as setting an example to the men, if 
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it happened to become known, that would be most 
mischievous. 

' It's only the " Eider," ' he said to David when 
he returned, and the ' Eider ' was then explained 
to be a thin vein of coal, which, if accidentally- 
exposed, as this had been, gives off a good deal of 
gas. 

At that moment Israel joined them. 

' Now, David,' he said abruptly, and turned to 
lead the way. 

The boy followed, feeling the time was come 
at last when he was to be placed in actual contact 
with that labour of the mine he had so long shrunk 
from in fear, and which the experiences of the 
morning made a thousand times more appalling to 
him than ever. 

Presently Israel stopped, as in reflection, turned, 
and called in a loud, clear voice to Lusty — 

* Jem, there's a shot to be fired in Morgan's 
stall. Look to it yourself, to keep all safe.' 

' Ay, ay ! sir,' responded Lusty, using for the 
first time a new mark of respect for his employer, 
and dividing for ever the comrade-like connection 
that had so long existed between them. 
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Passing a istall where colliers were actively at 
work cutting coal, Israel again stopped for a 
moment, and said to David, — 

' Wait here. Don't move, mind, or you may 
lose yourself. I shall be back presently.' 
' But, father, mayn't I go with you ? ' 
' Come then.' 

They went into the stall and followed its devious 
course till they got to the face of the coal where 
the heat was simply overi)owering, and the space 
so confined that every portion of the work had to 
be done under great physical difficulty. 

Here one collier knelt ; another next him had 
the luxury of being able to sit ; a third lay on his 
side ; while others were prostrate on their backs, 
all nearly naked, all hewing away, all bathed in 
copious streams of perspiration. 

After giving some directions to one of the 
colliers, Israel called David away, and went back 
to the level out of which they had branched, and 
resumed their former course. 

Presently they came to a door, but instead of 
Israel's opening it, or calling to the dark figure 
sitting in the deep gloom by its side to open it 

VOL. I. 
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for him, he stopped before that dark figure, and 
holding forth his lamp the better to see the youth- 
ful but pretematurally aged face that looked up 
to meet his; said — 

' WiUis, is that you ? ' 

' Yes, sir.' 

' How's the ventilation ? ' 

'It's been very violent, and then it stopped all 
of a sudden, hardly a mouthfiil of wind to be got 
anyhow.' 

'It's violent enough now. I must see to it. 
We're a long way from the fan, and a diflBcult 
way to reach besides. How old are you ? ' 

' Fourteen next St. David's Day.' 

'And how is it you've found nothing better 
to do than opening doors at that age ? Idle and 
careless, I suppose? Content to be whatever 
gives you the least trouble to think about ? ' 

' I didn't want to be discharged by axing for 
something better.' 

' Can you drive — pony or horse ? ' 

' I often do to help the others.' 

'Very well. David, my son, wiU now take 
your place. Stay with him a few minutes to see 
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that he quite understands his duty. Then go to 
Lusty and say you're to be moved a step upwards, 
both in work and wages.' 

The joyous hght ghstening in WiUis's eyes alone 
told how pleased he was, for he said nothing, J)ut 
turned in a kind of boyish sympathy towards 
David, whose face he did not know, and was 
trying to make out. 

'Now, David,' said Israel, in his usual harsh 
tone of command, ' sit down where Willis was 
sitting, take the cord into your hand, and re- 
member your duty is not merely to open the 
door whenever the trams want to pass, but you 
must Hsten for their coming, so that there maybe 
no delay. They are noisy enough. You can't 
fail to hear if you are only attending. Mind that, 
and mind that the door can't be too quickly shut 
the moment the trams are through. Quick to 
open, quick to shut, and there's the whole duty 
of a diminutive man, my boy, described for you 
in little. Do this well, and you'll go on soon 
to do other things well, and then to do all 
things well by and bye. Hark! Do you hear 
anything ? ' 

o2 
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^ David's confused senses made him fancy lie did 
hear vaguely some distant-sounding shout ; so he 
thought the trams must be coming, and he ought 
to open the door. He pulled sharply and the 
door stood open. Israel as sharply cried, — 

' Shut the door ! Pull the string, can't you ? 
There was nothing coming ; as you'd have known 
if your wits hadn't gone wool-gathering/ Then 
he added, — ' Too soon David's as bad as too late. 
Well, no, too soon's a good fault. Willis will tell 
you how to hit just the right point of time. Now 
I leave you. At noon I shall bring you something 
to eat. Quick to open and not too quick ; quick 
to shut and not too quick; or you'll have the 
doors smashed by the tram that has not passed 
through. That's all I've got to say. Mind it all 
well, and you'll have me here some day, not very 
far off, on the same sort of errand to you that 
brought me now to Willis.' 

Israel went off, and perhaps for a space of five 
minutes the two lads, who were left in the most 
absolute darkness, scarcely spoke to each other. 
WiUis was silent from respect to his master's son, 
and to David's scholarship, whilst David's soul was 
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too full to speak, if he could help it, to anybody. 
His heart throbbed and beat as if it would burst ; 
his brain was seething in wild tumult ; his hands 
and feet were cold; his hmbs ached; his body 
was feverish ; life, in a word, just then was, taken 
altogether, so painful and confusing a thing that 
the wretched lad felt as though there would be no 
happiness like the happiness to die and be at reist, 
if only his mother might hold him in her arms, 
and Nest be near to see how manfully he, the 
coward, could die. 

Suddenly it struck David that perhaps Nest, 
who was in many things a pecuhar girl, might 
fancy it would be much more manly to show how 
he could live. 

Cogitating over that thought a httle, he came 
to the conclusion that Nest's fancy was not quite 
so hopelessly silly as at first it seemed, and that 
he was, after all, inclined to try whether he 
really could do what his father wanted, and see 
whether that did make a man of him. Oh, if he 
could be that, he thought, he might endure even 
the mine for a few months, or perhaps a year or 
two. 
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• ' Now then ! they're coming/ exdaimed Willis, 
as he nudged David's arm. 

David heard the train rattUng noisUy on, nigher 
and nigher, and, with hand nervously grasping 
the cord, waited for some signal to guide him as 
to the right moment. 

He hears a shout, but it sounds too far oflf, he 
iMnks, to be meant for him ; and while hesitating, 
he hears another, as unmistakable as it was 
uncomplimentary in its terms. He pulls the 
cord, the door barely opens in time, and a horse 
and driver at the head of some empty trams 
appears and passes ; and as they pass there comes 
a savage lash from the driver's whip right across 
David's head and face, and cutting so keenly into 
Ins cheek that David, with a cry of anger and 
pain, puts his hand to the place and feels the moist 
blood. 

' You'll be quicker next time mayhap/ shouted 
the driver, as he made his horse move quickly on 
and trotted away by his side. 

' He didn't know,' said Willis apologetically. 
^He thought it was only me. Never mind. 
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When you're a driver yourself, you can do the 
same to the Uttle 'uns. I shall.' 

' Not to me, I hope,' said David. 

' Oh no ! not if I know it. I shall tell that 
big bully who you are, and he'll want to lick 
your feet the next time he passes, I'd let him 
for the fun of the thing. He is such a beast. . I 
mean to fight him when I'm four year older. A 
sovereign a side, and if you like you shall hold 
ihe stakes and see fair play.' 

As David hstened to Willis's voice in the 
darkness, and listened with a sense of comfort, 
his thoughts were again striving to realise what it 
was he would have to go through to siatisfy his 
father. So he put a question to his companion, 
who said, — 

'This is the first job we all have to take to, 
opening and shuttiog doors. The next is driving 
the pony or horse. After that you come to 
hitching the trams together and unhitching, and 
then there's only one more move to put you up 
to the top of the tree as a real working coUier. 
But, mind you, cutting coal ain't a art to be 
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sneezed at ; you must begin under another collier, 
who teaches you how to cut coal in the knowingest 
ways, and at the same time, by taking the best 
part of your wages, teaches you summat else, 
which you larns others in due course, of course/ 

The lads laughed over this jest, shook hands, 
and WilKs departed to seek his new post. 

Again David thought, as he found himself 
alone, he would resolutely strive to master 
all the absurd fancies and fears that so unsettled 
him, and try to pass his hfe in the mine as quietly 
as he saw Willis did. He felt ashamed indeed as 
he reflected how little incentive Willis had to play 
his part in life in a manly fashion, and how much 
he, David, had. The one had to learn all, and 
endure all, and then have nothing to hope for 
beyond ; while the other had to learn and endure, 
merely that he might the better grasp the infinite 
things that lay beyond. Where the one's higher 
life ended the other's was to begin. 

Insensibly his blood became calmer, his thoughts 
clearer, his fears less ready to rush upon him 
with a thousand new and horrible suggestions of 
fires and water and explosions, and falling roofe ; of 
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life-long deformities of limb or feature ; of ghosts, 
and all the other terrible creations of a quick- 
witted boy's vivid fancy. 

He almost wished his father would come that 
he might speak to him, and say he was now 
going to begin in truth the business of man-making. 

He longed for something to do to attest his 
new courage, and show Jim Lusty that there was 
good stuff in him after all. This sitting hour after 
hour to pull a string was such cold-blooded work, 
that no boy could grow strong in doing that ! 

Musing thus, his attention was drawn to some- 
thing that appeared distant and quivering through 
the darkness. Soon he fancied it a light, but it 
was still so faint he could not be quite sure. But 
each minute it grew more definite and bright, 
and was no doubt approaching. Soon David 
heard voices, and at last he sees emerge from the 
gloom two figures, each carrying a lamp and 
some strange tools, which they set down only 
some twenty or thirty yards from where the boy 
was. 

The promise of companionship was pleasant — 
their voices and laughs pleasant — and David felt 
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strangely cheered at the thought they were going 
to work so near him. 

But what were they going to do ? The tools 
seemed to be a heavy long-handled hammer and 
a kind of heavy solid spike. 

Before beginning they opened their lamps, at 
which David wondered, as he knew well that 
naked Kghts were forbidden, and. he did not 
know how loosely as yet all these recent rulep 
for improvements were observed. A man would 
say to himself, he knew quite well there was no 
gas anywhere near him (which probably was 
correct), and at once proceeded to legislate for 
himself, so as to get as much hght as possible for 
his work. 

David was then able to see the whole pro- 
cess of their special labour, while unnoticed by 
them. 

Stripping to their work, and one of the men 
retaining nothing but a pair of drawers, David 
saw the other take up the long heavy spike, and 
hold it horizontally with its point against the 
rock, guiding it with his hands, whilst the other 
with the hammer struck so powerful a blow on 
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the massive end of the rpd that the breath of the 
striker came forth with it so loud and violent, 
that it almost seemed to David as if the man 
himself had been struck rather than the instru- 
ment for penetrating the rock. Again came the 
blow and the wheezy at brief intervals, till, 
perhaps, some twenty or thirty blows had been 
struck, when the mftifi. had to rest, exhausted, 
while the other pulled out the pin to see how far 
it had gone. A littlq more than three-quarters of 
an inch ! That was all. 

Somehow, the incidept seemed to say to David 
it was intended for his benefit. He felt ashamed 
as he watched how. unren^tting and how good- 
humouredly the men went on with their arduous 
work, changing their tasks alternately, till they had 
got the pin as fiir in as they seemed to desire. 
But what could the hole be for ? 

He saw them now close their lamps carefiilly, 
and take from their pockets a httle packet and a 
something narrow that, seemed to hang, but did 
not seem to be cord or string. The packet and 
the pendant were with. great precaution placed 
in the hole ; and, it seemed to David, were both 
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forced in as far as possible, while leaving a good 
piece of the pendant hanging outside. 

David's soul took fright in an instant. His 
first guess that something serious was about to be 
done, was confirmed as he saw one of the men 
move carefiilly away, while the other began to 
put a light to the pendant. 

He would have cried to them, if only that they 
might know he was there ; but he was suffering, 
in waking hours, one of those terrible effects 
which he had known before only in dreams. He 
felt he would give the world to speak, to move, 
but his limbs and his voice were alike paralysed 
by some inexphcable influence. 

Suddenly he heard a loud cry of ' Fire ! ' from 
the men. He saw a briUiant flame darting along 
just where floor and wall join, and stop opposite 
him. In a minute it would explode he thought. 
He could bear no more. The new terror over- 
powered the old one. He rose to his feet, drew 
back the door of ventilation, and fled with the 
wild cry of a maniac — ^he knew not, cared not 
whither. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE FUGITIVE. 



Within two or three hours it became known 
everywhere in the neighbourhood of the mine 
that David Mort, Israel's only son, had been lost 
in the recesses of the pit, and was supposed to 
have strayed into some abandoned working, from 
whence he could not extricate himself, and where 
in aU probability he must have perished speedily 
from the foul state of the air. 

Thus the news reached Mrs. Mort, who rushed 
frantically to the pit's mouth. Thus the news 
reached Israel, who had gone into the village, but 
who, as he went back at a steady pace with the 
messenger, sternly bade the latter to say nothing 
to anyone, but that the lad had missed his way, 
and would be found all right again at his work 
to-morrow. And thus the news reached, at a still 
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earlier hour, the night-deputy, Eees Thomas, who 
was in bed, and had just waked from his first 
sleep when his landlady came to tell hrni the 
news. 

Within five minutes Eees Thomas was going at 
a swift pace towards what he feared was to be 
the grave of the poor boy ; and he was the first 
of the unportant outsiders to reach the pit. 

He found Lusty in dreadful trouble. He and 
certain picked men had vainly ransacked every 
part that it was at all safe to go into, and he 
looked as if the case were a thoroughly hopeless 
one, and that he was chiefly dreading the meeting 
with Israel. 

Taking all possible precautions for his safety, 
and for the power of enduring for a short time 
serious difficulties with the air, Eees Thonias 
simply said, 

' The lad is in the Lord's hands. It is not as we 
will, but as He "v^^lls. If aught happens to me, 
remember me kindly to Israel, and ask him to 
befriend the young maiden whose name I have 
written here for his son's sake.' 

Then starting for the place where David had 
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been located for his work, and avoiding the 
ordmary level, he went from one old and 
abandoned stall to another, wherever they were 
not absolutely impervious to the entrance of a 
boy, till he came to one in which the road 
descended and passed through shallow water, and 
where the gas was so bad and dangerous that he 
felt sure Lusty and his companions had not 
tried to go through. 

Gomg on all fours, so that he was nearly 
enveloped by the water, he entered into this 
valley of the shadow of death, keeping his 
mouth just above the water, where he knew 
would be the most air. But he had not advanced 
above a step or two across the hollow bottom of 
the declivity before he felt something, which 
brought with it the instantaneous conviction he 
had found the lost boy. 

His hands told him he could not be mistaken, 
and his heart told him the lad was gone utterly, 
unleas he had been able to breathe where he lay, 
which the darkness prevented Eees Thomas from 
attempting to judge of. 

Almost fainting himself, he managed to drag 
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the helpless body back into the airy level, to look 
at it by the aid of his lamp, and then he became 
insensible. 

It was, however, but for a few brief moments. 
He revived, prayed audibly, even while not 
delaying an instant to attempt to discover if the 
boy still lived. 

*Ah, yes! the heart beats. He will recover. 
Thy hand is in this, Father of mercies I Thou 
hast said Thy servant Israel shalt yet truly serve 
Thee.' 

Moistening the boy's lips, and using such other 
gentle gestures as he remembered to be useful in 
cases of drowning, for he knew not whether the 
gas, or the water, or the simple fright had done 
the chief harm, he soon had the inexpressible 
happiness to see David's great blue vacant- 
looking eyes open, then become filled with a 
sudden sense of terror awfiil to look on, and then 
recognise who it was that bent over him with 
looks of love. There was a smile, a sob, and a 
great rush of tears, while he found himself 
folded to the heart of the good deputy. 

By this time Lusty and others had found them ; 
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but Eees Thomas begged them to leave him alone 
with David for a little while, and he would bring 
him to the pit's mouth, if they would have all 
ready for him to ascend. Meanwhile he asked 
Lusty to go to Israel and his wife, and tell them 
the lad was safe and coming up. 

Lusty went away, and Eees Thomas gave 
David something to drink which seemed to him 
quite as good as the nectar of the gods he had so 
often read about in his school, though he owned 
afterwards he knew quite well it was only weak 
tea. 

He then ate a few morsels, and was so much 
better that, by taking the deputy's right arm, he 
could walk. 

' Do you know, Mr. Thomas,' he said, when he 
was able to speak a httle, ' that I don't know 
how it was, but when I got to the water I felt so 
strange, and suddenly I seemed to see the sky 
and all the stars shining so brightly down upon 
me, and I thought I was in the wood, and then 



' And then ? ' kindly guessed the deputy. 

' No ; I can't tell anything more. I saw the 
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stars, and then — oh ! but it seemed such a time 
after — I saw your eyes, and I was so confused 

between them, as to which was which, that ' 

' I understand, David. Forget it all, lad, now. 
It is but a little accident. We mustn't make too 
much of such things. I want you to tell me 
about yourself, and this leaving school, and 
coming to the mine.' 

' The poor lad stared a moment at the speaker ; 
it seemed so strange to be asked to relieve his 
over-burdened soul. Mother, father, everybody, 
whether pitying him or no, all alike seemed to 
think it wise to say little about the event to him, 
and manly in him to say nothing at all. 

He revolted against that, and he had found 
a S3niipathising listener at last. Little by little 
Eees Thomas got him to converse freely, and so 
to tell him all he had been thinking, feeling, 
and suffering from, through his sudden with- 
drawal from the school, and the enforced work in 
the mine. 

Eees Thomas listened with the deepest interest 
to the revelation, until quite moved out of him- 
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self David could no longer hide the one black 
cloud that obscured his whole mental world : — 
' Oh, Mr. Thomas ! I am so afraid that — that 



* What, David ? Be afraid of nothing but not 
telling the truth when it is a friend who listens/ 

'That I am a wretched coward, and that I 
shall never be fit for anything in the whole world/ 

* David, I don't believe that.' 

' Oh, it is true ! father says so. I didn't know 
till he made me do this, and now — oh, I do so 
wish I was dead ? Why did you come to me ? 
I should never have had any more trouble if you 
hadn't.' 

' David, lad, that is wicked talk, or would be if 
you were in a fit state to guide and judge your- 
self, but you are not. Come now, trust in me, if 
only for a little, and let me see if I can't shape 
Ihings a bit for you. But we have said enough 
for "the present about these matters. I want to 
think them well over. But if I do, and work for 
you as a friend with all my heart, will you 
promise on your part to be patient and thoughtful ? ' 

p2 ' . 
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* Oh, yes, I will ; I will, indeed — if you think 
Pm worth caring for.' 

'Worth, my boy? Why it's as much as the 
angels can do to calculate the worth of any 
human soul, even the most ordinary, if only the 
life that it is to lead be but in harmony with its 
capacities. But you, David, are, if I mistake not, 
not one of these merely, but unusually favoured 
by God. However, that we shall see. I am now 
going to try to show you the mine in a different 
aspect.' 

Eees Thomas first took him to the stables 
where no less than forty horses were stalled at 
night. Some were then in their places, eating as 
heartily and looking as robust and full of enjoy- 
able hfe as if the mine was the sole world into 
which they had been born. 

Then they went to a pleasant cosy place near 
the bottom of the shaft, where many of the 
colliers were at the moment dining. They sat 
down with them, entered into conversation with 
them, and whether it was the influence the 
deputy exerted over David and them, or the 
really agreeable chit-chat and banter, mixed at 
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once with good sense and feeling, that charac- 
terised the meal in which David shared, the result 
was a strange and altogether new lightness of 
heart that came over the boy, and promptly 
influenced all his surroundings. He laughed, he 
jested, and might have grown uproarious, but that 
he happened to see some of the colliers exchanging 
significant glances of amusement, and he was at 
once sobered, and carried back to the grimness 
of fact. 

Kees Thomas noted the change, and took him 
away by a long rambling gallery till they stopped 
at a great hole in the wall, a kind of big natural 
cupboard in an out-of-the-way corner, where the 
deputy had collected a number of pieces of stone 
coaJ, of different shapes, with their surface so beauti- 
fully polished, you seemed to see right into them. 
' David looked at one of these brilliantly re- 
flecting surfaces by the aid of the lamp, and was 
charmed by the exquisite forms he saw there. 
Then Kees Thomas explained these were all 
fossils, found in the mine at different periods, and 
which by gift or purchase had become his. 

He then told David the story of the origin of 
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coal, of the state of the world at the time, of 
the state more particularly of his own immediate 
neighbourhood, and of the things that then lived 
and grew, examples of which lay before them. All 
this became to David as one of the most ravishing 
feiry tales he had ever heard. 

*Is it true? Is it true?' Such was his 
question, again and again repeated. 

The instrument was tuned at last, and fit for 
any music that the deputy might have the skiU 
to draw from it. He began in the gentlest way, 
and using the most simple language, to suggest to 
David that we can none of us shape the circum- 
stances under which life must begin. We can 
neither choose our parents, our homes, nor our 
pecuniary positions; neither can we choose our 
friends or our future vocation — not, at least, till 
we begin to gather knowledge, strength, power to 
see things as they are, and power to so guide 
ourselves that we may gradually and safely put off 
the dependent child, and put on the independent 
man. Fortunate but few are those who can pass 
at once in boyhood to the preparation for the 
precise kind of life they desire in manhood to 
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live. Unhappy are those who have no choice 
either as boy or man, but must simply accept that 
which lies next, however imsuitable to their 
frames, their tastes, their special capabihties, or 
their natural desires. To the first belong the rich 
and favoured ; to the last the bulk of the labourers 
here in the mine, as well as in a hundred other 
departments of industry. 

' Do you feel for these unfortimates ? ' he asked. 

' Oh, yes I Will they always be so ? ' 

' Ah, David I what if I were to say that your 
life itself may be one of many serious and most 
important answers to that question ? ' 

^ Mine ? ' exclaimed the boy, in undisguised 
astonishment, yet colouring deeply, as if vaguely 
conscious of what must be meant. 

* Do you belong to either of the two classes I 
have spoken of? ' 

*Yes, — — ' 

' Stop ! consider well. Be just to your father, 
and fear not. Then answer.' 

The boy . became puzzled, confused ; his coun- 
tenance again began to darken. 

* Suppose now, David, let us only suppose it. 
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that God has given you powers that are intended 
for more than your own welfare and enjoyment, 
but accompanied it with an inexorable condition, 
that you shall discipline yourself for this service, 
and the service of your fellow-creatures, by a 
period of pain, by labours disgusting to you, by 
humihations that you kick against, not so much 
for their own sake as because you beheve them 
to be so unnecessary. Suppose all this, and one, 
two, three years even pass — longer I beheve 
quite out of the question — would you not think at 
the end of that time you were well repaid if 
you had kept your own conscience clear, had 
<2onquered your own will, won your father's 
respect and help, and from that time had only 
science in all its exactitude, beauty, and bene- 
ficence to study, away from here, in London, 
meeting daily with men whose names bum like 
lights in the darkness of time. Ah, David, can 
you doubt, my dear boy, that after all your 
father is substantially right, that you must obey 
him, learn practically all he wants you to know, 
and then, too, you will have acquired by actual 
experience what experience alone can teach, to 
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understand these hard-working little-thought-of 
heroes of ours, who do, without repining, for 
others what others would not do for them. 
David, David, the mine is to you your initiation 
into a holy brotherhood, one in which some day 
your name shall be never heard but with kindly 
or grateful recollection.' 

The lad's face showed how deeply his whole 
being was moved. Even where he did not quite 
understand all that was involved in the speaker's 
words, he still could sufficiently guess at his 
meaning. 

* Here, David, is the whole thing for you in a 
nutshell. Tell me, had your father spoken to you 
as I have done, had he gone differently to work 
to attain the same end, don't you feel you would 
have been easy at once, and have forgotten all 
the horrors of the mine after an hour or two's 
acquaintance ? ' 

* Yes— I think so — perhaps,' faltered David. 
'Had I been your father, were I now Israel 

Mort thus appealing to you, could you hesitate ? 
do you ? ' 

The deputy paused, and the two gazed earn- 
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estly, longingly into each' other's eyes, then 
suddenly with a voice broketi with emotion, the 
lad threw himself into the deputy's arms, mur- 
muring, 

* Help me ! watch me 1 sstiA I will do all I can, 
all you say.' 

' And all your father says ? ' 

' Yes.' 

And so the compact was sealed. 

^ Mind, David, what I am going to tell you. 
You don-t know your father yet. I don't think 
anybody knows but God. Sometimes I fancy 
light has been vouchsafed to me, and that light, 
David, shows me Israel Mort as a true man, a 
strong man, a great man. At all events, be to 
him a son, heed not his harsh words, and time 
— I promise you that at all events, and in any 
case — will bring you a rich repayment.' 
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CHAPTEK X. 
'twixt cup and lip. 

* Has Israel Mort come ? ' asked Mr. Griffith 
Williams impatiently, the day after the fimeral, as 
he entered through the French window into the 
sitting-room with an open letter in his hand. 

' No, indeed,' said his wife ; . who, in the very 
deepest of mourning habiliments, was just then 
whisking down an unfortunate spider from some 
dim and hitherto undiscovered crevice with her 
long feather-headed broom, and at once with her 
foot putting him out of his pain. 

Griffith rang the bell impatiently, and when the 
maid-servant came bade her look out, and see if 
Israel was coming. 

Then he began to read his letter again, but 
^topping short, he called out with just a touch 
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of annoyance in the tone, as if it were an old 
grievance — 

* Maggy, do stop that ceaseless bustle of spider- 
hunting, curtain-flapping, and rearranging every- 
thing. Such order becomes to me a kind of 
chaos made tidy; — do stop. Leave all that to 
your servants, and to fitting times ; and sit down 
here, I have something to say to you.' 

She paused a moment — just where she stood 
with the long feather brush raised high as she 
could reach to dust the centre ornament on the 
gilt cornice, — as if trying to understand him ; but 
failing to do so, she completed her job, then sat 
down near him with a smile on her genial face, 
and holding the long wand-like handle of the 
broom stuck upright, hke an Amazonian spear 
turned to domestic use. 

He laughed as he saw her attitude, but said 
with a grave face — 

' Brother Jehoshaphat, it seems, was not content 
with astonishing people while he lived, but carefiilly 
provided a fund of amusement for them when he 
was dead. I have just received a letter by post 
from the soUcitor of his wife, old Mrs. Jehoshaphat 
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Williams, to say that after the will made in my 
favour, as regards the mine, he left another, 
which has only just been discovered in a secret 
drawer, expressly referring to and maintaining the 
first, but saddling me with a charge on the mine 
in the old woman's favom: to the tune of three 
thousand a year, she having already got all the 
rest of his property ! ' 

' Griffith I Griffith ! ' 

' You may well exclaim. But I fear the matter 
is worse even than it looks, and that in the guise 
of a friendly gift my brother has deliberately con- 
ferred on me a most thankless labour and responsi- 
bihty.' 

'Dear, dear! Yes, indeed! Yes, indeed ' re- 
iterated Mrs. WilUams, with that rising inflection 
at the end of the sentence that is so characteristic 
of the Welsh, and so pretty in its women. 

'Here,' continued her husband, 'just read the 
letter, and see if I have mistaken anything, for it 
has upset me greatly/ 

The obedleS wife puts down her weapon, and 
takes the letter, rather a long one for a lawyer's, 
as if Mrs. Jehoshaphat Williams had had a finger 
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in the pie, in having &o many details gone into. 
She puts her left hand determinedly to her fore^ 
head while holding out in her right the letter, at 
some distance, to read : but not long can she go 
on without interruption, for silence arid bodily test 
have already sent her mind's eye towiaxds the 
many subjects that require her domestic care. 

As it is her habit, whenever she sees or thinks 
of a bit of work to be done, to pounce upon it 
like a bird of prey, no matter how important the 
task may be that she leaves unfinished, how can 
she read such long letters, or follow such new and 
strange thoughts ? 

This propensity of hers for fljring from task to 
task renders such times of domestic inactivity as 
the present moments of great care and agitation, 
for the ghosts of her unfinished works will rise tip 
before her and torment her. Who then can 
wonder that she gives but a divided attention to 
Griffith's letter this mfoming, or to the 'reflections 
the letter excites in Griffith's mind, v^hen such 
a motley and bewildering assemblage perplexes her 
brain. > 

• 'The mine,' he is saying, *I find, has been 
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producing about six thousand a year for some 
years past ; so apparently there's three thousand 
a piece for us, and the burden of mariageinent 
upon me alone. Well ; perhaps that's not unfair. 
But what do you say to this, Maggy? Israel 
Mort has been at Barrett repeatedly about the 
bad state of the mine, and tJie other day' he came 
to me, even at the risk of Barrett's sending him 
adrift. And what do you think he said? Why 
that Jehoshaphat has so worked the mine — ^taking 
everything he could get out of it, and putting 
nothing he could help into it — that his motto must 
have been the same as that of the famous Prince 
Mettemich — "After me the deluge ! " ' 

Seeing his wife's eyes already begin to wander, 
he rose and paced up and down the room, speaking 
now to himself, now to her, while her thoughts, 
however much she strives to detain them,: are 
again far away.; Now they penetrate . below 
the crack in the floor, right » down into the cleans 
darkish cellar ; where, on a table, in their white 
cotton clothes, lie hams and flitches of. bacon 
waiting to be salted, and ribs and loins and 
trotters to be wrapped up and sent to neighbours 
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who have bespoken them, or, in special cases, as 
gifts. 

* Don't you see, Maggy, my position ? I have 
all the repairs, however elaborate or costly, to 
make.' 

* Yes, indeed ! It's a shame, Griffith.' 

' So that if I have to spend the entire income 
for a year — a year, do I say ? perhaps for many 
years — ^her three thousand must go on being 
paid!' 

'But Griffith, she can't hve long, you know. 
No, indeed.' 

*And then it may be worse — for it is not a 
mere life interest, but a permanent charge, which 
she can and wiU leave to others. She may be 
reasonable, and incUned to help ; but a stranger 
will of course stick to his bargain, and ask me if 
I am a rogue if I propose to modify it.' 

Mrs. Williams sees not only the truth and force 
of all this, but manages at the same time to see 
besides, that there is a tap half driven into a beer 
barrel: — ^that there is a dish of freshly-churned 
butter set down on the stones, within reach of the 
cat ; — that there is a pan of heaving and crackling 
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dough at the kitchen fire : — The vivid imagination 
can bear no more. She rises hastily, says : — 

* Griffith, excuse me just a minute,' and dis- 
appears, to return no more till her husband has, 
as usual, forgotten her absence, and found new 
avocations elsewhere. That was easy now. For 
Israel's face appeared for a moment at the win- 
dow, as he crossed and looked in, but was going 
on to enter more humbly by the door. 

* Come in here ! Come in ! ' cried Griffith aloud. 
Israel pushed open the glass door and stepped 
in, greeted by the words, — 

* Have you heard the news ? ' 

For a moment Israel did not look up. It was 
a way with him, that of looking on the ground, 
when pondering in thought, or when expecting 
critical questions. 

Slowly at last he raised his head, and looking 
impassive as a piece of ice, said — 

' To what, sir, do you refer ? ' 

* My brother's new will.' 

* Just discovered ? ' 

* Yes. Giving his wife three thousand a year 
as a charge on the mine.' 

VOL. I. Q 
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Israel's eyes again sought the ground, as if he 
could always at need there recruit his mental 
forces ; then turning them steadily on Griffith, he 
said :— > 

' Well, sir, I will tell you. I signed that will, 
I and a comrade brought by me, as witnesses, at 
Mr. Jehoshaphat's request, for he had rather a 
respect for me, even though he didn't <ihoose to 
promote me.' 

' You signed it ! you, Israel ! you astonish 'me ; 
and did he tell you what you were signing ?* • 
^Yes.' 

' And you did not remonstrate, not say one 
word of the monstrous injustice of saddUng me 
with all the dangers, expenses, and responsibilities, 
while probably giving to her the bulk of all the 
earnings ? ' 

' How could I, Mr. Griffith ? I am but an 
Overman, as Mr. Jehoshaphat once was. But he 
had become a great man, I remained ia little one, 
little and insignificant as when we first kriew each 
other. It was for him to say, " Israel, do this," 
and for me to obey.' ^ 

' And why did you not tell me before ? ' 
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' Because he bade me hold my tongue till the 
lawyer had said his say.' 

There is no need to pursue the dialogue. It 
ended once more to Israel's advantage, and in an 
increased desire on Griffith's part for the meeting 
in the mine, fixed for the morrow. 

Meantime, Mrs. Williams' first business was to 
discover what her 'lazy, loitering lasses,' the 
servants, were about ; so she went round through 
the little court, with its old, picturesque, ivy-clad 
walls, that surrounded the kitchen and other 
offices, and began to call in a shrill voice for 
* Euth ' and ' Gwen,' but called in vain ; so hurried 
on to the kitchen door, prepared for any amount 
of domestic calamity. 

At the threshold she was met by Nest in 
tears; and the moment the poor child saw her 
she ran to her and clasped her, and hid her 
face in her dress as if her heart would break 
with the distress that was too great for her to 
explain. 

With some efibrt Mrs. Williams extracted the 
truth. Nest had just seen David — ^had met him 

a2 
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quite accidentally — and been so frightened at his 
looks and his hideous miner-dress, that she could 
not venture to speak to him. But then he had 
come after her, and told her all his dreadftd story 
about his first day in the mine, and how kind 
to him Eees Thomas had been, and how he meant 
to try again. 

*I sat down and cried I can't tell you how 
long. And then he seemed sorry he had told me, 
and said his father called him a mean coward, 
and he supposed he was one, or he should never 
have told me. And then he saw his father 
coming, and he went away, and never even 
wished me good-bye.' 

Mrs. Williams loved her child and knew 
how to comfort her, and did so now, and 
brought back all her bright gaiety at last by 
explaining to her Israel's improved position, and 
by promising to see what could be done for 
David's future. 

And then Nest prattled on, just like a bird in 
the early morning, as if it mattered nothing what 
was said, when the saying was so sweet, and 
then — 
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Why then Mrs. Williams, while reluctant to put 
away the child, sees once more in her excited 
fancy the beer spirting from the tap, the cat 
coohng her tongue in the fresh butter, the dough 
rising to unheard-of heights ; she also sees in the 
same way Jenkjm, the farm servant, coming for 
his coat, from which she had cut a sleeve, and 
only half finished putting it in again ; sees strange 
dogs prowling about the cellar where she has left 
her hams, and flitches, and ribs, and trotters un- 
protected. 

At these and a host of other disturbing visions 
Mrs. WilUams presses her feet together, kisses 
Nest, bids her run and play, and herself rushes 
off to examine into the actual state of things. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

GEIPFITH WILLIAMS AND ISRAEL TAKE COUNSEL '■ 
TOGETHER IN THE MINE. 

The day of the appointment for a meeting in the 
mine having come, Mr. Griffith Williams dressed 
himself with some care, conscious of the eyes that 
were to look, many for the first time, on their 
new employer. He had forgotten for the moment 
the sort of place he was going through, and the 
contact his clothes would have to endure. 

When Mrs. Williams reminded him of this at 
their very early breakfast, he said carelessly, — 

' Israel will see to all that, no doubt.' 

' Griffith dear, don't forget to say a kind word 
to Israel about David. Now he must do some- 
thing better for him.' 

* He ought, at all events ; but Israel's a man 
difficult to deal with in things that he considers as 
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belonging not to an employer s province, but his 
own. As manager, I may tell you, Maggy, I have 
immense faith in him, and expect great things 
from him. It wasn't merely what he said and 
did that influenced me the other day to put him 
so suddenly in Barrett's place, but from a boy I 
have known him, and have always had the same 
idea of him. He's not a pleasant man, but a man 
of real worth to those who know how to use him. 
My brother acted brutishly to Israel. He knew 
his abilities, and profited by them, just so far as it 
suited his convenience, but hindered him from 
getting one step higher, lest he might either get 
too strong a hold and make himself too valuable, 
or go elsewhere, and become as great a man as 
himself. What's the time ? Half-past five ! What 
a dark, gloomy morning ! I must make haste, or 
I shall be setting a bad example at the outset. 
Don't you know,' he said with a laugh, as he 
kissed and parted with his wife, ' I am now one of 
the captains of industry, and must mind my p's 
and q's ? ' 

As he approached the ugly group of buildings 
that surrounded the pit's mouth, he saw Israel 
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standing there to watch the coUiers descend ; and 
Griffith thought that as no one had yet noticed 
him, he would slip into a dark comer, and simi- 
larly watch Israel's own behaviour under his new 
dignity. 

The news of the Overman's elevation had rapidly 
flown, and it was amusing to see the differing atti- 
tudes of the colliers as they recognised him. 

One man seemed almost inchned to kneel in 
reverence for Israel's condescension in wishing 
him *Good morning,' till Israel's dry question, 
* Drinking last night ? ' caused him to collect him- 
self, and hurry into the cage, followed by a laugh 
jfrom his comrades. 

Another turned full face upon Israel, as he 
said — 

' It's a fine thing to be in luck, Master Israel. 
Luck's a very fine thing, ain't it ? ' 

' Give me time to try, lad,' said Israel quietly, 
and without offence. 

When the last of the working colliers had gone 
down, the night-deputy came up from below, 
and seeing Israel, went to him and held out his 
hand. 
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Just for a brief space Israel delayed to take it, 
but then the two hands met, and seemingly a 
cordial grasp was given. 

The deputy was a man whom the most indif- 
ferent person could scarcely pass without noticing, 
for the unearthly blaze of the eye ; which shone 
out of the cadaverous, murky face like an unnatu- 
rally beautiful star during some portentous aspect 
of the heavens. He was of small, spare form, and 
sharp, thin features. These were inexpressibly 
sad, yet with a kind of darkened radiance upon 
them, as though their natural light were under 
some partial and inexplicable eclipse. 

It was a face where, in the profound tenderness 
of the gloom, in the great hollows under the eyes, 
in the sharp extremities of the nose and chin, and 
in the shrunken yet sensitive nostrils. Death's 
fingers might have recently passed; but with a 
touch so stricken, kindly, and hesitating, that at 
last he spared him to hve on ; without, however, 
removing from that wan, worn countenance the 
signs of the fatal sentence he had visibly stamped 
there in token it was but a reprieve after all he 
accorded. 
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The same kind of effect was produced by the 
contrast between the powerful expression of the 
head, and the thin, skeleton-like frame; which 
looked in the bulky clothes as if raised from 
some graveyard and reanimated, either to 
benefit the owner by some new period in which 
to expiate sin, or because his previous Ufe had 
been too valuable to be prematurely lost to his 
fellow-creatures. 

While engaged in his duties he was calm, col- 
lected, and thoroughly efficient ; but when alone, 
and he was able to retire into the mental solitude 
he so much loved, his lips would be seen moving 
incessantly in silent communion with his own 
inner self. 

Such was the man who had aided David in the 
mine, and who now addressed Israel : — 

' I congratulate thee. Manager Mort,' he said, 
after a prolonged pause, during which he looked 
searchingly and wistfuUy into Israel's face. 

'I congratulate ihee^ Overman Kees Thomas,' 
was the reply, with just sufficient emphasis on the 
word Overman to indicate the new dignity. 

The slightest tinge of colour seemed to appear 
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on the pale, hollow cheek, as Eees Thomas spake 
again — 

* If thou sayest that seriously I thank thee ; and 
shall try, with the Lord's help, to do my duty ; 
but if thou madest the mistake of supposing I was 
seeking my own advancement and vain-glory 
when I offered my congratulations, thou didst me 
wtong. No, friend Israel, I was yearning after 
better things/ 

* Which some day thou shalt talk to me about 
once more.' 

'Again thou mistakest. It is not thyself of 
whom I speak, but of these benighted creatures 
here below our feet. Israel Mort, dost thou re- 
cognise the hand that has done this for thee? 
Dost thou thank the Lord? Art thou determined 
to make this, the greatest event in thy life, 
redound to His glory and honour, rather than to 
thine own ? ' 

' Eees Thomas, I am not given to so much talk. 
Do you accept the post of Overman ? ' 

'Do you withdraw your objections to my 
holding the men together for prayers at the 
beginning of the day's toil ; they shall be brief — 
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ay, brief as may be the lives of every one of us, 
which we cannot depend upon for an hour ? ' 

* I have said No a dozen times, have I not ? 
Again I say No ! ' 

The speaker's voice was harsh, and the tone ex- 
pressed the sense of habitual soreness on the subject. 

' Then I refuse. My sin of comphcity is great 
enough already. I will undertake no higher re- 
sponsibilities to make my neglect of His message 
more criminal.' 

Israel paused a moment to restrain his ire, for 
he knew no man whose value he could for a 
moment think of as equal in comparison with Eees 
Thomas's. And even then, as the latter was 
getting into the cage to descend again, on account 
of the employer's visit, he could not but let the 
words escape him — 

' Eemember, if I have to find a new Overman, 
he may ask me to let him choose a new deputy,' 

' He may ; and if he does, you will displace me. 
It is well. Perhaps it is to that God is guiding 

me. Useless, here, I may ' At that moment 

the signal was given, the cage descended, and the 
two men were abruptly separated. 
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Pondering over this conversation, in which 
he had been deeply interested, Griffith did not 
care for the moment to comment upon it to 
Israel. 

Moving, therefore, slowly round some of the 
buildings, he presented himself from a different 
point to the new manager, and shook him by the 
hand. 

Israel's eye at once glanced at his employer's 
dress. Then he strode away to a little office, 
asking Griffith to follow him. Here the silk hat 
was exchanged for one of leather, stiffened, so it 
seemed, with centuries of dirt and perspiration ; 
over his blue frock he put on an old waterproof 
with sleeves ; and lastly, he exchanged his own 
boots for a pair such as he had never before even 
dimly conceived the possibility of, so ludicrously 
clumsy and shapeless were they. 

Israel, however, saw nothing in the transforma- 
tion but its necessity, and could but vaguely 
understand the practical jest which so tickled 
Griffith. Israel was in no ordinary sense of the 
word a humorous man. 

The mirthful mood of Griffith was to undergo 
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a great change as the cage would bear him down, 
and he begm to realise that dim, awM mystery, 
the depth and darkness of the earth as laid bare 
in the greater mines. 

They moved on to the pit mouth. There 
Griffith found an empty tram w«ting for him, 
lined throughout with canvas, to defend him from 
touching the dirty inside; and with a roll of 
canvas for him to sit on. 

But though this attention to his comfort did 
not escape Griffith's pleased eye, he was much 
more, and unpleasantly, impressed with the cage 
into which he was to go. It seemed to him 
actually too low even to sit in upright. 

It was a solid iron cage in three stages, so that 
three trams full of coal could be brought up at 
once, or three batches of men or materials sent 
down. Griffith found on enquiry this was the only 
mode for ascent and descent in the mine; aud 
he felt strongly inclined to remonstrate on the 
unseemliness of it as regards the men, and its 
extreme unsuitabihty in cases of accidents when 
wounded and dying persons might have to be 
brought up. He restrained himself, however, and 
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got in, helped by Israel and a couple of colliers, 
who fairly hfted him over the tram edge. . 

' Sit down, sir,' said Israel. 'Lower! Stilllower! 
You really must incline your head a little more 
down. That will do. Now, please, don't move ! ' 

He did not, but the tram did ; being pushed 
forward into the lowermost compartment of the 
iron cage ; the roof of which seemed, by a well- 
known optical delusion, to slide over and shut 
liim as in a trap — only a few inches above his 
face, and his painfully haiddled-up form. 

This, with the sudden darkness, and the apparent 
absence of all air, es:dted so great a sense of op- 
pression, of difficult breathing, of danger through 
suffocation, that he almost decided to tell , Israel 
to stop, and refuse to'igo down, until he could do 
60 by some less alarming mode. But while he 
hesitated about the uhmanliness bf it, and the 
k)ss of caste it migTit bring him, the hammer was 
heiard giving the signal, and the cage began to 
descdnd ; slowed than usual on account of Israel's 
considelrateness for his employer. 

^e moment Qriflith perceived this he almost 
citosed his manager's kindness, for he felt growing 
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worse every instant, and could only hope to reach 
the bottom with the least possible delay, and there 
find the air he now prayed for as for dear life. 

He had no organic disease, but there were 
elements of disorder in his frame, that rendered 
him peculiarly hable to physical suffering — ^per- 
haps physical danger from the position he was in. 

To amuse him Israel told him brief anecdotes 
of his own and his fellows' history regarding 
accidents in the shaft; finishing with a bit of 
statistics showing how large a proportion of all 
mining calamities occur in the shaft, or connected 
with it, especially in the going up and down. 

But Griffith heard nothing he said. He was 
feeling each instant that he should never reach 
the bottom without fainting, and what that might 
involve under such circumstances he could not 
but foresee. But he kept silent, knowing that no 
earthly power could shorten the ordeal for him. 
He now only thought of death — of things that 
should have been attended to, but had not been ; 
of his wife and children and dependents; and 
then waited, conscious it was simply now a race 
between the cage downwards to possible safety, 
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and the deleterious power that seemed bent on 
destroying him before he could touch the bottom, 
and hope at least for relief. 

Will he ever forget the moment when it did 
stop; and that other moment when the tram 
having been pushed away from the cage, he found 
himself again where he could breathe, sit up, 
stand, see dimly ; and above all, feel the delicious 
life-giving breeze that came sweeping over and by 
him? 

He told his wife afterwards that, ludicrous as the 
narrative then seemed to him if he viewed it as 
others must do, he would not, as regards himself, 
again risk it for the entire value of the mine. 

When he was cahn enough to look back on 
the cage, he could hardly help wondering that he 
should have been such an ass as to get into the 
tram, which naturally excluded all air except such 
infinitesimal portions as might come in over the 
edge between that and the cage roof ; whereas if 
he had gone down, standing as the colliers did, 
bending low within the open cage, he would at all 
events have had air, and been spared the hideous 
yet half grotesque suffering he had gone through. 

VOL. L R 
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Israel no doubt had meant all for ^the best ; 
so Griffith simply told him, as if he wanted to 
test and try all things to-day, he would go up in 
the usual way. When he did so at the close of 
his visit, he expierienced no inconvenience of the 
kind that had so alarmed him. 

His uncomfortable thoughts and feelings soon 
passed away, as the danger of the descent, which 
had been a very real one, passed too ; and his 
spirits rose as he remembered how carefully he 
had kept himself from any the least outward sign 
of affiright. 

As the cage rested at the bottom he was handed 
out by Israel. At first he was confiised by the 
noise of the pumps, by the little twinkling 
hghts, by the gleams on the water pit, or sump, 
and by the sharp rush of the air about him, moved 
by artificial force. 

Then, as he grew used to the place he heard 
peculiar sounds ; and going on a little, and turning, 
he saw in a rudely dug out arched recess of the 
rock the dim forms of a number of colliers stand- 
ing bare-headed in a reverential attitude, candles 
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or lamps in hand, and Eees Thomas reading from 
a Bible with great fervour. 

Griffith glanced round enquiringly at Israel, who 
stood silent, grim, but took no notice of his em- 
ployer's gesture. 

' He has disobeyed you,' whispered Griffith. 

'And not for the first time,' was the stem 
reply. ' But it shall be for the last ! ' 

* So ' — ^thought Griffith to himself — * he means to 
be master here of those under him, and gives me 
a hint at the same time to that effect.' 

He was wise enough, however, to understand the 
worthlessness of responsibiUty without power, and 
his only remark came in the shape of a question : — 

' Why do you object to this ? ' he asked in a 
low tone. 

* Because it ^ sets men thinking, and fills their 
hearts with vain imaginings. The best and 
happiest miner is he who thinks of nothing; but 
how to win coal while in the mine, and Qf nothing 
but how best to forget it. altogether when out of 
the mine.' 

. ' I'd let him alone.' 

e2 
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'That man, an officer, has disobeyed positive 
orders.' 

* Oblige me by saying nothing to him about it 
at present, or till we have talked the matter over/ 

After a pause, Israel said, dryly, ' Very well.' 
Then he added, as with prudent afterthought — 

' We tried it once for nearly two years, in order 
to please a lot of fanatics, but were obliged to 
give it up through the rows that broke out between 
them who did like it, and the hauliers who didn't' 

* Hush ! ' ejaculated Griffith, as, the reading 
finished, the party began to sing with touching 
homeliness and fervour the hymn which has for 
its first Une— 

* For a rock to build on.' 

Then an aged grey-haired man began to pray. 
His accents were feeble, but the spirit in his soul 
made them penetrate far into the dim recesses 
around. 

A younger collier, his son, succeeded; one 
who had but lately joined the * praying lot,' as 
irreverent colliers called them. It was most 
touching to watch the face of the old collier as he 
listened for the first time in his life to the earnest, 
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rough but manly tones and words in which his 
son addressed others, using his own discreditable 
experience in candid confession for their common 
benefit. The grimy tears were rolUng down his 
face as the son finished. 

A third prayer followed — they were all brief — 
and then they sang a second hymn, and the ser- 
vice was over ; lasting a Uttle more than twenty 
minutes. 

As they separated and went each away to his 
arduous and dangerous labour, Griffith could not 
but ask himself which of these two classes — the men 
who had a real abiding faith in something higher 
than themselves, something nobler than this world, 
or the men who had it not — ^were the likeliest to 
be the best workmen, the best citizens, the best 
husbands, sons and fathers ; and so asking, felt no 
sort of doubt about the answer. 

That morning's service then, in which he had 
been deeply interested, should be another of the 
various matters he reserved for the present to go 
into at a later day with Israel, when he felt he 
could more gracefully and more wisely interfere. 

When the men had dispersed, Kees Thomas was 
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seen to be waiting within sight of the two persons 
on whom his future so much depended, as if to 
say to them, ' Here I am if you want me ; ' but as 
they made no sign, he went away through that 
same low black arch through which the general 
current of collier hfe had gone before him, and 
which reminded Griffith of the famous Hne from 
Dante — ' Abandon hope, all ye who enter here ! ' 

A moment after he was angry at his own 
thought ; it seemed so unpleasantly — so incon- 
veniently suggestive. He felt as guilty as a Ving 
caught in the act of teaching his subjects dis^ 
loyalty. 

While he followed Israel step by step through 
the main level, or central way, he could but smile 
at his own anticipations, which had been of some- 
thing more than discomfort. It was not a pleasant 
place to choose for a promenade certainly, for he 
had to keep up a perpetual series of difficult strides 
from sleeper to sleeper, as the timbers crossed be- 
tween the rails of the tramway, or to walk with 
easier steps in some inches of water which was 
flowing outwards from the recesses of the mine ; 
while in constant danger (if he moved in an up- 
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right posture) of knocking his head against some 
irregular beam of wood placed for the support of 
the roof where the natural rock was giving way. 

Then, too, when the signal was given of trams 
coming he had to huddle away his somewhat 
luxuriant growth of person in a miserable little 
refuge hole at the side, and there crouch and 
shrink][as the train went past with its seemingly 
interminable trams. 

But when, proud of his own equanimity during 
this preUminary experience, he began to reason as 
against an imaginary antagonist, that after all the 
dis^eeables of mining had been absurdly exagge- 
rated, he was quickly brought to silence by Israel's 
leaving this central level to go through the side 
ones — ' stalls,' as he called them — each of which 
led, sometimes through long distances, and by 
ways that seemed to become more and more low, 
and narrow, and stifling, to the face of the coal, 
where the miners were actually at work. 

All these roads had been, as Israel explained, 
excavated through the coal; and the walls, or 
* piUars,' were masses of coal, still left for support 
between the stalls for the roadways. 
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* And you see, sir/ remarked Israel, * that as the 
vein of coal is but shallow, when we have got that, 
we don't care to go on digging at the useless rocks 
merely to give us grand approaches.' 

Griffith saw the force of the logic without 
exactly appreciating it ; for he was now, and had 
been for some time, not walking, but plunging 
along head foremost, his back painfiilly bent, yet 
never for one instant getting a chance of relief by 
an upright posture, his feet slipping now into poob 
of water, now into black greasy sludge, his^^iead 
experiencing one incessant series of shocks, which 
no past experience could guard him from while 
having to move on so fast after Israel, who alarmed 
him terribly with the fear of being left behind. 
And, indeed, this did happen just for a minute or 
two when Israel left him without warning alone in 
the dark ; and he felt like a fly drawn by some 
irresistible and hideous attraction along one of the 
hues of the web of a gigantic underground spider 
squatted in some unknown centre, from which all 
these levels seemed to radiate. 

The darkness was horrible to him. He would 
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have been obliged to shout loudly to Israel, had 
the latter delayed his return much longer. But 
he came, and explained that he had been desirous 
to ascertain if the district they were approaching, 
and which contained the only dangerous workings, 
were as safe and pure as they had been when he 
visited the spot a few hours before. He had, he 
said, found a httle gas, and cleared it away ; and 
now Griffith might be perfectly satisfied there was 
no danger of his going on. 

Griffith thought on the whole he was tired, and 
had seen enough. He could visit the mine again. 
Of course, he should do so ; perhaps frequently — 
that was his duty. Couldn't they rest somewhere? 
He really must sit down, since he could not stand 
up ; his back felt broken. 

Israel was remorseless. There were other stalls 
he must see — one, at all events. 

Griffith consented to the one. 

Presently they stopped before a door, which 
was opened by a pull from some unseen hand 
down in the dark comer by the side. 

Griffith held forth his lamp to see who was 
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there, and beheld a Uttle fellow huddled up, cord 
in hand, a. picture of the saddest, blankest, most 
hopeless-looking misery he had ever seen. 

In the dark — ^hour after hour — no light per- 
mitted, and nothing, therefore, to read; and sa 
to thoughts, God help the poor Uttle creatures to 
keep thoughts away from them which, for a time 
at least, suggest nothing but explosions, bums, 
* lamings,' if they don't bring things even more 
terrible still — ^the ghosts of dead men or boys 
they have known, and who have been killed in 
the mine. 

Something else — though for the moment what 
it was Griffith did not know — ^induced him again 
to look at the Uttle fellow, whose white eyes 
glared spectre-like out of the dusky face and hair. 
Then, hearing the call of Israel, who waited for 
him, he passed on with a sigh, and the mental 
remark, ' This, too, Master Israel, shaU be seen 
about by-and-by, or I will know the reason.' 

When he came up to the Overman he said, 
though merely for the sake of saying something to 
cover his delay, and the thoughts excited by the 
fate of such poor lads, — 
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' Do you know, Israel, I fancy I have seen that 
boy somewhere ; how wretched he looks ! ' 

* He'll get used to that. And as to your seeing 
him— why, it's David.' 

' Good God, Israel, you don't say so. , I must 
go ba<5k and speak to him, if but for a moment.' 

' I beg you, sir, to do nothing of the kind,' said 
Israel, arresting his arm with no very gentle touch. 
* He's quiet now — to excite him again would be 
cruel and useless' 

' And do you really mean him to go through all 
this ? ' asked Griffith, in undisguised astonishment. 
. * Why not ? I did ! and without his advan- 
tages. I had nothing to hope for ; he has every- 
thing.' 

* But what is your aim ? ' 

* To lam him to be a man — a strong man — one 
who, having first been master of himself, and got 
to know, shall then use his mastery and hi^ know- 
ledge to go further and higher than I can.' 

* Ypu surprise me ! You .' He was inter- 

rupted. 

* Shall we go on, sir ? As I said, 'tis but one 
place more.' 
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' I suppose so,' responded Griffith wearily. 

And bitterly he reproached himself for his folly 
when he found the way get still narrower, lower, 
and more disgustingly foul with the black slimy 
mud, so that at last he had to lie down and 
wriggle his body over some foul rubbish that had 
lately fallen from the roof and broken a man's 
arm. It was an arduous and loathsome task that 
had to be got through before he could reach 
the place where Israel already was, and waiting 
for him. 

Whether his new manager had any secret aim 
in thus disgusting him with the actual details of 
mining hfe, Griffith had not yet formally asked 
himself ; even while he felt that if Israel did seek 
to achieve in that way a certain independence in 
his future schemes of labour, he had already suc- 
ceeded. 

* These falls of roof, Israel, are awkward things!* 
' Yes, they cost a deal of money.' 

' I didn't mean that. I mean the injury to life. 
But I suppose the danger looks worse than it is.' 

* On the contrary, the danger is far greater than 
it looks,' said Israel. * Out of a thousand lives 
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lost yearly in the United Kingdom, between four 
and five hundred are due to falls.' 

* Is it possible ! * 

* A fall might even now take place, and on so 
large a scale as to stop our return for ever — at 
least alive.' 

It was weU that Israel could not just then see 
Griffith Williams's face, even though he — ^perhaps 
accidentally — ^held up his lamp towards it. 

Griffith restrained his tongue determinedly. He 
was there, and must not lose caste with his servant, 
and that servant Israel Mort ; but he mentally re- 
solved that only some most pressing occasion 
should ever take him again where he was. 

Presently he had a great relief. Israel led him 
to a gob, or receptacle for the rubbish, chiefly 
loose stones that accumulate in working. There 
he could lie down and stretch his aching Umbs, 
and take any posture he liked, except the upright 
one ; for in all other directions there was plenty 
of room. 

Sitting or reclining in the hollow face of the 
gob, with a fresh breezy air playing about him, 
and luxuriating in the secret consciousness that a 
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most unpleasant task was now fairly got over, he 
recovered his natural geniality. 

' May I smoke ? ' 

'No. Against the rules/ 

' Is it just now dangerous ? ' 

'No.' 

'If I do smoke.?' 

' You'U be fined.' 

' And the fines go to ' 

' The colliers' benefit fimd.' 
, ' Why, then, it's an eminently patriotic act to 
do.' 

He pulled out his cigar-case, and offered a cigar 
to Israel. 

' Do you absolutely persist in spite of my warn- 
ing ? ' asked Israel seriously. 

'Don't you see? The thing's done — irre- 
vocable.' 

A puff of smoke passed towards Israel's face. 

'Very weU. I shall record the facts in my 
book.' And he began to write. 

' Do, and add that, seeing no further harm could 
possibly happen through your participation, you 
had to levy two fines instead of one.' 
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A grim smile broke out on Israel's face, and 
soon broadened into a hoarse laugh, the only way 
he could laugh, as he took the proffered cigar, and 
followed the example set him. 

They continued to smoke for some time in 
silence. 

' Well now, Israel, give me some idea of what 
must be done. What are these colossal under- 
takings you dimly foreshadow as hkely to turn me 
into a new Croesus ? ' 

'A second shaft.' 

Griffith groaned ifi spirit, and sighed aloud. 

* Gk) on,' he said. 

' Some thousands of new fir props must be ob- 
tained and put up to make the levels even decently 
safe.' 

* Costly job,' said Griffith, looking grave. 
' Eeally necessary ? ' 

' A knife cuts into them like cheese in many 
places.' 

' Proceed.' 

' Then the engine boilers are so worn as to be 
dtogerous ; the spears of the pumping apparatus 
should be replaced ; and there are many other less 
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important but still serious things to be attended 
to ' 

' Costing money ? ' 

' Yes/ 

' In fact, Israel, you are preparing me — mildly 
— ^for going to work to make what shall be equi- 
valent to an entirely new plant — eh ? ' 

* Something like that, I own.' 

* Quite out of the question. Quite. So if that's 
all the prospect ' 

'Wishing no harm to you, Mr. Griffith, I do 
wish it might be in effect a new plant, as that 
would' admit of so many improvements, so much 
greater economy in winning the coal, and increase 
so immensely the annual production of the mine.' 

' Would it ? ' asked Griffith earnestly, again 
lending himself to the thought inspired by Israel's 
unmistakable earnestness and faith ; and half in- 
clining to consider how capital might be raised 
to do the job once for all in a masterly style. 

Israel did not directly answer this query. 

* Do you know, sir,' he said, ' that the land in 
which this mine lies was offered to an ancestor of 
mine in exchange for a cow ? ' 
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* And of course he accepted ? ' 

*No; the innocent declined.' The depth of 
scorn with which Israel pronounced the word in- 
nocent was something to remember. 

* Surely that was never your ancestor ? ' said 
Griffith, with unconcealed irony. 

* K he wasn't, he ought to have been, in ac- 
cord with marriage law,' said Israel, and then 
went on. * WeU, sir, as is the difference be- 
tween the value of that piece of waste land in 
the last century and now, so is the value of your 
mine as it is, and as what it might be.' 

*Are you serious? Do you know or weigh 
what you say? Stop, I entreat you, and think.' 
Griffith's voice trembled, his hands were damp 
with perspiration, he was evidently losing his self- 
control. 

* I say what I say, and know what I know,' 
thundered Israel, yielding to the contagion of 
Griffith's excitement; and feehng the dramatic 
instinct, that is so strong in the hearts of us all, 
put him into artistic sympathy with his employer. 

They talked on after that a long while, and with 
increasing respect in Griffith WiUiams's mind for 
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the knowledge and efficiency of his new manager, 
and with increasing faith in his previsions of the 
future goal to be reached ; but also with a certain 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction at Israers utter 
disregard of and recklessness about the more 
humane, religious, and philanthropic aspects of 
mining affairs, which Griffith thought much of in 
connection with certain projects for the comfort 
and elevation and security of the workmen. 

He tried to discuss them with Israel, but the 
latter eidiibited his. contempt for the subject so 
nakedly and so promptly, that Griffith found it 
difficult afterwards to go on and explain himself, 
and so for the moment let*the question drop. 

The sums required, too, were very large for a 
man of Griffith's means, even if only reparation — 
but sufficient reparation — ^were decided on ; but 
hopelessly beyond him if the dead works and 
machinery were to be made equivalent to those 
of a new plant. 

Buoyant with hope, yet burdened with the fear 
of an overwhelming expenditure ; desirous to be 
a real captain of industry, one who acknowledged 
duties as well as claimed profits, and at the same 
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time afraid that Israel Mort would in that way be 
as a perpetual thorn festering in his side ; loathing 
the actual mine as seen with his bodily eyes, but 
finding entrancing beauties and deh'ghts in it when 
seen only through the spirit's vision of the fruits, 
Griffith Williams went home that day to find 
everything about him already undergoing a 
change; — his rooms looked low — ^little — ^mean; 
his furniture shabby ; his servants vulgar ; his 
wife — well, he loved her, but he must — he would 
— say, and with as little of bitterness as possible, 
she looked and moved, and spoke more ' domesti- 
cated ' than ever. 

He wandered about all the rest of the day on 
the mountains, stopping occasionally to He down 
on the slope and fill page after page of his note- 
book with figures. Then he would go on again, 
as if possessed by an unquiet spirit ; till feeling 
his fatigue alike of body and mind, he would 
throw himself at full length upon a pleasant moss- 
covered spot on the banks of the little stream, and 
ask himself in tribulation of spirit whether he was 
not endangering by such speculations the good he 
possessed and the peace that he yet might possess 
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if he would but discipline and attune his spirit 
properly, rather than enhancing the good or the 
peace by the creation of the wealth he already 
saw within his grasp. 

The night he spent was certainly not one of 
sleep, or rest, or comfort, or happiness. Whether 
it was a night profitably spent may be better 
judged when Israel and he shall meet again as 
appointed, with full details before them of all the 
manager proposes. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

SHOWING HOW ISEAEL HELPED ME. GRIFFITH TO 

A DECISION. 

If the woman who hesitates is lost, the man who 
hesitates is often saved. 

Griffith Williams had in him an instinct of 
caution, which formed a valuable counterbalance 
to his impulsiveness and constant desire to reUeve 
the tedium of existence by change. 

He and Israel laboured, day by day, week by 
week, through estimates, and proposals, and 
histories of other successful coUieries; and thus 
seemed to get nearer and nearer to that state of 
satis&ction which springs from an exhaustive 
enquiry. 

But Israel himself, as a man, did not win upon 
him as did Israel's general scheme. 
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Strange to say, one element of this result was a 
half fancy, almost a definite suspicion, that Israel 
reciprocated the personal want of sympathy. 

This annoyed Griffith. It seemed at once so 
humiliating and so grotesquely absurd. 

He tried to convince himself he was mistaken ; 
but the only result was confirmation of his dislike, 
and behef in Israel's dishke, to which he thought 
he found the key-note in a little incident that 
occurred. 

They had been discussing the character of a 
conspicuous man of the neighbourhood, and 
Ghiffith, perhaps with a certain desire to talk at 
Israel, had been praising his balanced mind, his 
habit of looking at both sides of a question, and 
deliberating calmly while others were urging him 
to immediate action, when Mort interrupted 
him : — 

' Yes, he dehberates so long, that when he 
decides he finds his chance gone, and his decision 
no longer worth twopence. I spit at such men. 
Always half-and-half in everything — and no two 
of his halves making a whole. A man who'll 
never do any good for himself nor anybody else.' 
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.'You are severe,' said Griffith, colouring in 
spite of his effort to seem indifferent. 

' I mean it,' retorted Israel, who was in a bad 
humour that day at finding no progress made. 

What did, what could Israel want? Griffith 
asked himself seriously. Did this look like ex- 
pectation of the acceptance of his schemes ? He 
was bound to say, no. 

What, then, could Israel be thinking of? Did 
he want him to seU the mine ? Or did he want 
to be discharged ? Had he lost, in a word, faith 
in his new master, much more rapidly and de- 
cisively than his new master in him, and was he 
pondering new schemes ? 

About this time a terrible explosion took place 
in a neighbouring colliery, and for weeks together 
the whole neighbourhood was full of lamentation 
for the killed and wounded, who in numbers 
almost equalled that of a small battle-field. The 
villages were blackened with funeral processions ; 
charges of the most painful, and some of the most 
sinister character, were rumoured about as to the 
causes of the accident, till Griffith, who followed 
all the details with an irresistible but most de- 
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pressing fascination, felt that he would not for the 
world occupy the position of the unfortunate 
owners. 

Precisely at that moment Israel b^an to press 
upon him the absolute necessity of heavy and im- 
mediate outlay, if he would guard his own mine 
and his own people from a similar calamity. 

No time could be worse. Griffith had just 
satisfied himself that between philanthropy and 
profit (such profit as alone attracted him) there 
was no common ground, but that one must be 
chosen and the other left. Need we then wonder 
that Griffith was wearied out with his importimity, 
and told him so. 

When three months had been spent in this 
shilly-shally fashion, Israel came one morning at 
a much earher hour than was usual with him, to 
see his employer ; and, as Griffith guessed, to 
worry him with the old subject. As he noticed 
the more than ordinarily hard, rigid, expressionless 
character of his manager's face, he could not but 
satirically say to himself, ' There's something up ! 
That's the way and the only way in which Israel's 
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face tells tales — it is so determined to say no- 
thing.' 

Pleased with his jest, however, he thought no 
more of what might be the tales that Israel's face 
thus told, if any, but addressed himself to his 
own thoughts and objects, which had now at last 
become pretty well defined. Quite suddenly, and 
as though the thought had but just then occurred 
for the first time, he put a question : — 

* Israel, if I were inclined to sell, do you think 
you could get me a purchaser ? ' 

Israel stared in his employer's face, and seemed 
so ' veritably surprised, that Griffith grew half 
ashamed of his little trick of testing by an abrupt 
question whether his manager had or had not 
already got such a thought in his brain. 

*You are surprised, I see. And you have a 
right to be so. But the fact is, my conscience and 
my thirst for gain find they can't pull satisfactorily 
together; so as a Christian, you know, I am 
bound to choose the better part. What say 
you? Should not one's faith and one's will go 
together ? * 
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*He's a poor creature that doubts it,' drily 
responded Israel. 'I didn't know before they 
were two things — ^they am't with me/ 

' Well,' said GriflBith,* after a disagreeable pause, 
* will you try to find me a customer ? You know 
more about the mine than I do.' 

' What price ? ' 

' What say you to thirty thousand pounds ? ' 

Israel gave vent to an exclamation — ^then with 
an eloquent gesture of his hands, without saying 
one word, made Griffith so heartily ashamed of 
his proposal that he was embarrassed to proceed. 

After an awkward sileuce, Israel said — • 

' Seeing the old woman's interest, which must be 
first satisfied — seeing the lot of capital that must 
be put into the mine, before much more coal can 
be taken out, would you, rather than let a customer 
go, take half, that is, fifteen thousand ? ' 

' Pooh ! You are jesting ! ' 

' 1 say, sir, would you rather lose a customer 
than take fifteen thousand ? ' 

' Keally, what a positive fellow you are. How 
you stick to a thing when you have said it. Say 
sixteen ! ' 
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* Fifteen thousand pounds ! ' doggedly repeated 
Israel. ' Will you take that ? ' 

' Yes,' said Griffith, with a sigh as of relief, that 
he had at last decided something. ' Yes, I think 
I would if I can get no more, but you must fight 
for at least twenty thousand.' 

' I am but a new man at managing and agency, 
and must expect to be dubiously looked on by 
great folk, capitalists, and colliery owners, if I go 
on such a business without authority ; in fact, I 
might do damage, but couldn't do good.' 

* That's true. What do you wish ? ' 

* Whatever's best for the job.' 

Both the men after this were silent for a minute 
or two, dehberating ; — ^perhaps waiting each for 
the other to begin again. 

At last the impulsive man could be still no 
longer : — 

*You seem very cautious all of a sudden,' he 
remarked to Israel. 

' A man's character may be hurt by things like 
this, unless he goes safe guarded. You ask me if 
can find a purchaser. I say, however difficult the 
job, one can but try.' 
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Then came another pause, and the two scanned 
each other's face furtively, until their glances met, 
and Griffith laughed outright. 

Then he began to write in his note-book, to rub 
out, and re-write, until finally he satisfied himself 

* What if I give you something like this ? ' he 
said, and he read aloud the following letter : — 

*Dear Sir, — I am so utterly inexperienced in 
coUiery management, and so unwilling to embark 
in it, without clearer hght than I at present 
possess, that I shall be glad if you can find a 
purchaser at a fair price.' ' Will that do ? ' 

' Yes, for one letter, the one to be shown. But 
I shall want another giving me authority to sell, 
and fixing the lowest price.' 

Again Griffith wrote, and afterwards read 
aloud : — 

' Dear Sir, — If you can obtain for me — ' 

* Less commission of five per cent.,' interposed 
Israel, as if that were the most matter-of-fact 
thing in the world. 

Griffith raised his eyebrows, but inserted the 
words, and then again read : — 
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* If you can obtain for me, less commission of 
five per cent, for yourself, fifteen thousand pounds, 
I will accept, and so settle the matter.' 

Israel begged him to read the letter a second 
time ; and when GriflBth had done so, asked him 
whether he would mind — as he, Israel, liked to 
be clear in all things, and this was a weighty 
business for a poor man to be engaged in — ^would 
he mind saying he did accept, and not merely he 
would ? A sale might go off in the very moment 
of its prosperity on such an uncertainty as might 
be here raised by a verbal quibble. 

So Griffith, with many misgivings as to the 
general propriety of his course, but seeing no 
tangible reason for a refusal, as to mere details, 
wrote : — 

* If you obtain for me, less five per cent, com- 
mission for yourself, fifteen thousand pounds, I 
hereby authorise you to conclude the sale.' 

But Israel wanted something more— and sug- 
gested this : — 

* And without waiting for you to communicate 
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with me, I hereby guarantee to confirm and 
complete your act as that of my agent and 
servant.' 

' Please add that,' said Israel, * and then I shan't 
trouble you any further.' 

Griffith could not at the moment look, as he 
desired to do, in Israel's face ; somehow the man 
overmastered him ; and though he did not own 
that to himself, he did own to a sense of im- 
pending danger, and he did try to evade it by a 
few last moments of reflection, as he bent over his 
note-book, while seeming merely to correct the 
phraseology. 

But the whole business had become an intolerable 
burden. Why not, then, shake it off? What 
could there be to fear ? Certainly he would get 
the fifteen thousand poimds before parting with 
the mine ; Israel could not be ass enough to thinV 
of dodging him out of that by postponed pay- 
ments ? 

No, the thing was right he was going to do. 
He had been alarming himself about nothing. He 
would hesitate no more. 
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Accordingly he wrote the two letters fairly out, 
and left them on the table to dry. 

And then what better could he do than give 
free play to the secret interest he felt, and to the 
amusement he gained as a student of human 
nature in watching the development of such a 
character and pohcy as Israel's under such excep- 
tional circumstances ? 

The sense of one's own superiority gives great 
zest to this kind of thing. 

So he chatted awhile with Israel, wondering he 
did not seem more eager to get the coveted docu- 
ments, if they were coveted. 

And Israel chatted on, as if he had forgotten 
them. 

* Well, I hope it won't be long before I get my 



fifteen thousand pounds, and you your seven hun- 
dred and fifty.' 

*Eeady and willin', sir, I assure you,' re- 
sponded Israel. 

' Why you'll be a millionaire I Seven hundred 
and fifty pounds I Are you sure you know how 
much money that is ? ' asked Griffith laughingly. 

'I have handled a few bits of paper when 
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going to and fro the bank for Mr. Jehoshaphat on 
some special occasion, that would ha' counted 
seven hundred and fifty a many times over.' 

' And didn't you feel qualmish ? Eh ? ' 

' I reklect once wondering how it'd be if one 
lighted one's pipe with 'em. And that's about all 
I reklect.' 

' Come, Israel, take up your letters.' 

Israel did as he was bid. He took up the letters, 
read them in methodical order — number one, then 
number two. After that he drew forth a capacious 
greasy-looking pocket-book, and put them care- 
fully into it one by one. 

In the same methodical manner he drew forth 
a couple of folded papers from the book, placed 
them on the table, and then returned the book to 
the safe-keeping of the breast of his coat, which 
he buttoned closely up. 

Taking up one of the two papers, he opened it 
out, and placed it before Griffith to read. 

' Only my idea of the form,' remarked Israel 
quietly. 

And Griffith, who found quite a ftmd of enjoy- 
ment in all these little traits of carefiil formality, 
read out the form with grave decorum : — 
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' Israel Mort hereby agrees, on behalf of Griffith 
WiUiams, Esquire, of the " Farm," as owner of the 
Cwm Aber Colliery, to sell all his right and interest 
in the said colliery of Cwm Aber, with whatever 
privileges belong to it, to for the smn 

of fifteen thousand pounds, in pursuance of the 
authority confided to him by the said Griffith 
Williams ; and the sdd hereby agrees 

to buy the said colliery at the said price, and has 
duly deposited five thousand pounds in advance, 
as earnest money that the bargain is definitively 
concluded, at the Bank of Tygroes, which sum now 
waits the disposition of the said Griffith WilUams, 
and for which the said Israel Mort holds the receipt. 
The other ten thousand pounds to be paid as soon 
as the entire property shall be formally given up, 
and the papers, deeds, &c., that may be found neces- 
sary shall be duly prepared and approved on both 
sides, and signed. The blank for the name of the 
purchaser, Israel Mort has fuU authority to insert. 

Signature 

Witnesses I 

Griffith laughed heartily as he read this docu- 

VOL. I. T 
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ment, which seemed to diow Israel was determined 
there should be no question of paymoiit, {»x>¥ided 
only the sale could be aooompHshed. 

^ Do you approve of that, air P ' asked IsraeL 

' Quite, quite ! Only I fear your customer, if 
you catch one, will think you lide an uncommonly 
high horse.' 

^ And if at any time from this present speaking 
you receive a band fide document like that, but 
filled up and signed and witnessed, and the five 
thousand banked, you will be satisfied to take it 
as a settled thing?' 

' Not satisfied only, but pleased ; pleased, Israel, 
to see how carefully you have secured me.' 

Was it a sudden gleam of simshine breaking 
through a cloud in the heavens that so suddenly 
made Israel's hard face seem transfigured as he 
drew fortJi another paper, a counterpart of the 
first, hui without blanks^ and placed it before 
Griffith Williams's astonished — ^incredulous eyes ? 

* A good servant likes to please a kind master, 
even to the extent of anticipating his wishes. The 
job is done. Old Mrs. Williams has, as you there 
see, bought the mine, paid in the money, and got 
a counter-part of that dockement.' 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



DIVIBINa THE SPOIL. 



i^W things are more calculated to try the temper 
of our humanity than, while engaged in a process 
of condescending benevolence towards some in- 
ferior, to find him turn upon us and expose our 
movements and motives not only to the ridicule of 
the world but to our own. 

Such was the fate of the amiable and excellent 
Mir. Williams, when he realised the full force of 
Israel's manipulation of him, as shown by the pro- 
duction, of the completed agreement — only one 
moment after the right to make such an agree- 
ment had been formally and irrevocably conceded. 

And he had been studying Israel ! 

Studying him ? Yes, as the natural philosophy, 
from the serenest intellectual heights, may, in his 

T 2 
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hours of recreation, study the ways and system of 
an unfamihar animal when brought in contact 
with it ; that is to say, with all the zest of novelty 
and conscious skill, and self-possession, till sud- 
denly he receives so severe, so well-directed, and 
so utterly unexpected a shock to his ways and 
system, as to suggest the idea that it was he who 
had been the true subject of scientific study and 
benevolent research. 

Griffith's first impulse was to snatch up from 
the table the agreement for the sale of the mine 
and tear it into a hundred pieces; but Israel's 
watchful eye and composed look warned him to 
pause and reflect before further committing him- 
self. 

The story was as yet known in its fulness only 
to Israel, who would certainly not care to enlighten 
the neighbours about the details if not provoked. 
"Was it wise, then, to give the provocation that 
might lead to his being made the laughing-stock 
of all who knew him ? 

He saw, too, that Israel evidently did his best to 
modulate his rough voice and soften his stony fea- 
tures, in the desire to avoid anything like an aspect 
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of triumph. Still, Griffith's own features reddened 
with shame as, in the hope of discovering some 
honest loophole for escape from the bargain, he 
found he was merely recalling, step by step, the 
processes by which Israel had guided him — as if 
he were a mere puppet in his hands — direct to 
an appointed goal. 

' You will, perhaps, sir, walk down to the bank 
in the course of the day, and see that it is all 
right about the money ? ' said Israel, after a long 
pause — a most embarrassing one, surely, to any 
one but himself. 

'Israel,' broke out his late employer in pas- 
sionate anger, ' what is the meaning of this sharp 
practice with me ? Have you suddenly discovered 
that I am a liar, vagabond, or rogue — one whose 
spoken word is not to be trusted ? ' 

'No, sir, by no means,' replied Israel, with 
respect and deference. 

' Then it is you who are .' Griffith felt he 

was going too far, and stopped. 

'It's just this, sir. Seeing for some time past 
you had so much difficulty to make up your mind, 
and finding the delay partickler inconvenient and 
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dangerous, I thougM I'd try to help you, when 
you did get into the mood for action/ 
^ The serious tone in which these words were 
tittfered, and the gravity of Israel's demeanour the 
while, could not disguise from his former master 
the contempt that breathed through them. 

But it occurred to him that it might be Israel's 
policy, perhaps, to force from him at once what- 
ever violent things he might be tempted to say in 
his present state of anger and suspicion ; so he 
checked by a great effort the storm of bitter 
reproach that was struggling to break forth, and 
said to Israel with as much of calmness and dignity 
as the circumstances permitted, while his voice 
trembled, and his lips were unnaturally pale — 

' Israel, you have only yourself to blame if I 
refuse at this moment either to accept or refuse 
the bargain you now profess you have made for 
me, even while you were also professing to be 
only trying to make it. What I shall do after I 
have had time to think, and to take counsel, you 
will doubtless hear in due time. Good morning.' 

He went to the do9r, opened it, and waited for 
Israel to go. 
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Israel stood up, and just the slightest tinge of 
colour — ^more yellow however than red — suffused 
his face as he confronted Mr. GriflSth Williams. 

He moved a few paces towards that gentleman, 
as if he and not the door were his object. Then 
as he came close, his tall form erect, his naturally 
stem face deeper than ever Griffith Williams had 
yet seen it, in dark intensity and inscrutability of 
purpose, he said — 

* You owe me, I think, seven hundred and fifty 
pounds for commission. I will, if you please, call 
on you to-morrow for that' 

He bowed in his somewhat ungainly fashion, 
keeping his eyes fixed on Griffith WiUiams's face 
till he was quite outside the door, which was then 
suddenly slammed after him with terrific violence 
and noise. This did not, however, prevent Griffith 
Williams from overhearing a sardonic laugh from 
the retreating Israel. 

That person's face was serious enough a moment 
after, as he reflected on all that had been done 
and said in so momentous an interview. 

Presently he stopped at a house, one of the 
most conspicuous in the village for size and showi- 
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ness. It stood apart on a little knoll, and was 
reached by a road that had once belonged exclu- 
sively to it, as was still shown by the two tall 
stone gate pillars, without gates, between which 
the road passed. 

. A large garden surrounded the house, where 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables were inextricably 
intennihgled ; and seemed after long and arduous 
contests, in which all weaklings had been killed 
off, to have come to a kind of treaty of peace, 
founded upon the fact that each had benefited 
in some part of the place by the law of the 
strongest. 

But it was not for this the garden was famous 
through the neighbourhood, but for the distorted 
monstrosities into which some naturally fine ever- 
greens had been trained by the perverse art of the 
gardener. Animals were imitated with a kind of 
grotesque success ; also colunms, pinnacles, and 
vases — some of which appeared above the wall, to 
the edification of all passers-by. 

Perhaps the greatest oddity was a large round 
table of growing box, placed before a real garden 
seat, and looking so solid on its greenish-yellow 
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surface that you might fancy it capable of all the 
uses of a table, till you placed your hand upon 
it and found how hollow was the pretence. 

Such were the horticultural recreations that had 
for many years occupied the busy and unquiet 
mind of Mrs. Jehoshaphat WiUiams, after her 
separation from her husband, who had always 
been liberal to her in money matters. 

The garden was but a foretaste of the house, 
with which it was in a kind of ugly harmony. It 
was filled with curiosities from every dime. The 
crews of the vessels that trade from this neigh- 
bourhood in coals and minerals with all parts of 
the world knew well where to take an extraordi- 
nary shell ; a stuffed nondescript, that might have 
been in hfe either a fish or an animal ; a Hindoo 
god ; a talking parrot ; a Chinese oak, three feet 
high, bearing acorns, which however refused to be 
kept alive by Mrs. Jehoshaphat's ministrations ; 
shark's teeth ; a baby Egyptian mummy ; a cage 
of love birds ; — all these things, and others of the 
same kind innumerable, were welcome to old Mrs. 
WiUiams ; who, however, would have them at her 
own price, which was sometimes absurdly low, but 
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who on the whole paid liberally enough for her 
fencies. 

It was a risky thing for a stranger to wander 
much about the principal room of reception^ be- 
tween the hve valuables, that might any moment 
attack you, and the dead valuables and other 
curiosities, that you were every instant in danger 
of upsetting. 

But of all the curiosities of the place, the mis- 
tress herself was the greatest curiosity. 

She was of low origin, and had otice actually 
worked in the mine under all the influences that 
accompanied such degrading female labour. 

But her vigorous intellect and unstained char- 
acter protected her ; and commended her to the 
Overman, Jehosophat Wilhams, who offered mar- 
riage and was accepted. 

Too late, Jehoshaphat found that, though his 
wealth raised him to an equahty with his rich 
neighbours, nothing he could do would persuade 
the latter to invite his wife to their houses. 

He hated her from that time — and did not 
conceal his hate — and so separation became in- 
evitable. 
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' And thus her whole life led to the pervemon 
of tastes and activities that ought to have made 
her a comfort to herself and a blessing to others. 
Having no acknowledged duties or responsibiU- 
ties ; no friends or acquaintances ; separated from 
her husband; being unable, through bodily in- 
firmity, to seek health of mind and body in an 
out-of-door life ; having no deep inner religious 
faith or fixed moral principle to elevate or guide 
her; the very strength of her mind and char- 
acter, and the easy pecuniary circumstances she 
enjoyed (her husband having engaged to pay her 
five hundred k year when they separated), all 
tended to make her eccentric, morbid, and find 
pleasure in habits which, under more natural cir- 
cumstances, she would have been the first to con- 
demn and loathe. 

^ Upon her, as upon Israel, the question of the 
mine had come as one of new life. They met 
frequently about it, at first without any kind of 
concealment, and on matters that were of no 
particular moment to any but themselves. But 
when Israel found h^ so much interested in the 
mine, he opened to her the same view of a bril- 
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liant future that he had suggested to Mr. GriflSth 
WiUiams ; and thus by the time he had grown sick 
of the hesitation and weakness of the one, he found 
the other ripe to take the place which he soon 
made for her. 

All their later meetings and discussions had 
been at night, and had been so skilfully disguised, 
that Griffith Williams had not the least suspicion 
of them till he found himself face to face with 
their results. 

Never had the aged lady looked with so little 
interest upon her curiosities as now, on this morn- 
ing, when she is expecting, with all the anxiety of 
an unaccustomed and ardent speculator, Israel's 
return to her with the news of his successor failure 
as to the proposed purchase. 

This is one of her ailing days, and she is in 
bed. But she doesn't mind receiving company 
on such occasions ! She will even do no incon- 
siderable portion of her toilet before visitors — 
Israel for instance — ^who certainly cares as little 
about the matter as herself. From her bed, which 
is disposed expressly for that purpose, she can see 
far down the valley, and thus she saw Israel 
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at last, coming up the hill, and rated him in her 
heart for his slowness and impassiveness. 

' Does nothing ever move him out of himself, 
I wonder?' she says irritably. 'Why can't he 
either shake his head, or give a joyous wave of his 
hat ? Look now at his face. Who could guess 
which way things have gone ? Ah ! I understand 
— nothing is settled. And it is I who am an old 
fool to be so eager ! ' 

Then she remembered her nightcap, and threw 
that off, and tossed over her grey hairs and her 
shoulders a brightly variegated shawl, drew the 
bed-clothes round her, and waited; evidently 
troubling no further about her personal appear- 
ance. 

When Israel entered the room, he attempted 
something like a genial smile, and at once placed 
before her the completed agreement, and the 
guarantee he had received from Mr. Griffith Wil- 
liams, which, without any kind of reserve, autho- 
rised him to conclude the bargain for the sale of 
the mine ; and which, therefore, he had concluded. 

'All settled? Everything made quite safe? 
Are you sure he can't go back ? ' demanded the 
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^Id woman, almost breathless with eagerness^ and 
desire. 

* If you had seen his face when I produced the 
ccimplete agireement, and told him the money was 
in- the bank, you wouldn't ask. that. Ke was 
go^iag to tear it up, but bethought faimiin time he 
had better not.' » 

i ^ Well done, Israel !. Well done ! And now 
for your reward,' said Mrs. Williaips, settling her- 
self in her easy-chair. i. ; . i 
- ^ Ay ; now for my reward I ' responded Israel. 

*WelI; I suppose it's a question of salary and 
pbsition — eh?' 

'And pray, ma'am,' was Israel's sQmewhat 
evasive answer, ' what may you think about those 
matjtersP' 

' *Tl;iat I shall be liberal- — liberal, Israel, and 
have done with the subject— I hate bargaining! 
Don't you?' 

' That depends,' remarked Israel, whose eye 
seemed to glitter in the dark corner where he was, 
with light and significance. 

' True,' said the old lady laughing ; ' that's true. 
I propose, then, three hundred a year.' 
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8he paused atid waited, as if expfectiog sotd^ 
show of pleasure or gratitude. 

*That'd fair/ said Israel ; but the tone would 
have- been just ^s i&uitttble if he had» said that's 
unfair, . * And about tiiie power, flia'am P ' ' ^ 
:: *:Wdl,i'you know I >can't ^manage the miM 
myself; but I may help by advice.' 
1 *. Of course, then, you share the responsilHiity 
of accidents, and so oa.? ',• .^ < .; ^ 

T L'fXl!^lB:the man madBv ;What:do'I pay you for 
bflottb keep mesafeP' i; :.. . : c ^ - 

. ' -^That'si what I thxDught, ma'amiJ but mines are 
like wives, and cdn^afforditwo husbands.'.' « - ^ 
r fThe jdkejyisuoh as it wasy tidded- the old lady's 
&ncy)ha^ly ; she laughed till-she brought (m her 
COfOgh, and when they settled again to busiQQss, 
Ismel ^had that which i^e strove for— iflidivided 
power in the ca'dinaiy^managemmt. 
:; Jj And is that all ? Are you, now satisfied ? * 

' All ? Satisfied ? ' Did Mrs. J"^hpfihaphat ev^ir 
foii^t the look Israel &8:ed upon her^ iq[ answer to 
this very natural question ; a look that made her 
truly believe for the moment .she Jiad, however 
unintentionally, committed upon him some atro- 
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dous wrong. *Why, Mrs. Jehoshaphat, what 
about my share ? Haven't I earned it honestly ? * 

*Share! Earned! Here! Dick! Dicx! DICK! 
I say ! ' She screamed out the last of her three 
calls at the very top of her cracked voice, and 
presently came lumbering in the youth with whom 
the reader made acquaintance in an early chapter. 

He did not seem alarmed nor excited, but 
simply stood and stared, with stupid, half-sleepy 
eyes, first at his mistress, then at Israel, and finrling 
no response, b^an to yawn, and heave his shoul- 
ders, and look round as if used to such summonses, 
and was already meditating a retreat. 

* Dick, you dolt, open your eyes and see if this 
man's a maniac. You can shoulder a pitchfork, I 
suppose, to protect me, can't you ? Why, Dick, 
the man wants me to give him my property! 
Wants a great slice out of the mine ! ' 

Therewith she began to laugh, till again stopped 
by her enemy the cough. 

* Have you done, ma'am, with Dick ? ' asked the 
imperturbable Israel. 

* Don't know,' responded the old lady, eyeing 
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Israel with a look where interest, almost admira- 
tion, seemed to contend with suspicion and fear. 

'Well, ma'am, we can call him again, you 
know/ 

Mrs. Jehoshaphat turned her head away. When 
she again turned, Israel was leading the gaping 
rustic out by the ear through the door. He did 
not resist, but fixed his eyes in a kind of horror 
and stupendous wonder immovably upon Israel's 
fece till he was shut out. 

* I think, ma'am, you agreed with me that if 
the mine couldn't be got for less than twenty-two 
thousand pounds, it would be worth taking at that 
price ? ' 

' But you've settled that — and got it for fifteen.* 

a think, ma'am, too, you afterwards said you 
would even stretch a point, and go to five himdred 
more ? That's my case, ma'am.' 

' The man's gone cleian out of his senses, and 
forgets he has but just given me the agreement for 
fifteen thousand pounds only.' 

*Now, ma'am, I shan't trouble you much 
longer, nor with many more words. Twenty-two 
thousand five hundred pounds is the value you set 

VOL. I. U 
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upon the mine ; suppose we call tliat three shares 
of seven thousand five hundred each. You take 
two, for which you have paid the money, and I 
take one-my own-ay, honestly mine; for did I 
uot save it out of the bargain ? ' 

^ And have you any document, letter, or witness 
to pro ve any kind of right ? '^ 

• * No ; only you yourself, ma'am. But then I 
believe in you/ 

' Oh, you believe in me, do you ? ' screamed 
the old lady. 

^Yes, because you are a sensible woman, a 
strong woman, and can imderstand the mine 
would just ruin you — ^if you were left to it without 
me — ^under all its dangers, and the need there is 
for doing a deal directly/ 

Then, after a pause, Israel told her the whole 
story in detail of Mr, Barrett's discharge in con- 
sequence of the discovery about the maps ; and 
made her plainly understand no living man but 
himself had the knowledge requisite for safely and 
profitably working the mine. 

Mrs. Jehoshaphat's face showed how thoroughly 
she was enlightened now. She gazed on Israel 
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haughtily, defyingly, passionately ; but if his fea- 
tures had been of iron they could not have shown 
less sensitiveness to her searching looks. 

* And this is you, Israel, is it? The man I so 
trusted ? ' 

^ No, ma'am, it's only a part of me — as you shall 
find if you do right by me. I will be a faithful 
servant to the concern — a faithful partner to you, 
but only on these terms.' 

* And if I refuse ? ' 

* Then I take myself and my plans ofl^ and try 
my fate elsewhere.' 

'After all these years? ' • 

' Ay,' said Israel, and for the first time his voice 
seemed to thrill with emotion. ♦ Ay, after all these 
years ! That wiU be hard lines, ma'am ; but don't 
deceive yourseli^ I shall go, unless ■' 

^ And then,' suddenly burst out the old woman^ 
* Griffith may dispute the sale, and my money be 
locked up, and I be ruined ! ' 

' He can't — ^he shan't dispute the sale, whether 
I go or stay,' said Israel ; ' I have nailed him fast. 
He can move nohow against us except to his own 

T72 
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injury. He'll try to-morrow to get off the com- 
mission, but ' 

' Commission I Commission from him besides I ' 

*Whynot?' 

' How much ? ' 

' Five per cent, ma'am/ 

' How much is that ? ' 

' Seven hundred and fifty pounds I ' 

'Seven hundred and what?' screamed Mrs. 
Jehoshaphat. 

'His money, ma'am, not yours I ' 

' Israel, I am beat — dead beat: You're a deal 
too much for me. Get ready your papers as 
partner, and I will sign them, and try you.' 

' Try me ? No, ma'am, trust me. That's the 
word. No man ever did really trust me, in things 
where it was right he should trust me, and was 
deceived. The world fights for place and money 
and power, and I fight too. I never once told 
Mr. Griffith "Wilhams to look for any other help, 
or for any other bargain from me than exactly 
that which he got. Ask him, ma'am, if that be 
true.' 
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* Do you want a memorandum at once, or will 
you take my word? ' 

* rd like the memorandum, but ' here h6 

hesitated a moment. ^ No, ma'am : say again that 
on^thW of the mine Wo.^ .o me. idk ™t 
the lawyer's time.* 

* Fm a great fool, I suppose ; — I must be — ^but 
there — ^Israel, there's something about you I like, 
and I shan't let you or your wife be in doubt. 
Write me a few hues. Go there to the table. 
Here's pen and ink somewhere about. Ha, 
monster I ' she suddenly shrieked out, as a cry of 
pain reached her from her favourite pug ; * you 
have trodden on my dog ! ' 

. * Beg pardon, ma'am, I'm sure/ 

Israel for the first time grew confused, as he 
saw the cringing creature at his feet, and he 
stooped to pat it with as much of tenderness as 
wad possible to him, but received so vicious a 
snap of his fingers as made the old lady laugh 
heartily, and brought back Israel's stony look. 

The document was written and signed, and 
within five minutes Israel was again in the open 
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sk, hardly knowing for the moment which way he 
was going, miable to think of anything but the 
tremendous feet— here was he, the boy who had 
daved as the collier's drudge, then as the coUier, 
then as the Deputy, then as the Overman, suddenly 
emerging from the darkness and squalor of so 
Jnany years into the brightness ind glory of wealth, 
position, power I Yes, it was true! All true I 
He — ^Israel — ^was a mine-owner, was worth seven 
thousand five hundred pounds in mine property, 
which he knew to be worth fer more than it 
(DOst; he had, meantime, seven hundred and 
fifty pounds of hard cash to go on with, and 
above and before aU he was master in the domain 
where he had s6 long toiled, and sufiered every 
possible himiiliation. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 



FIBST DAY OP POWER. 



For the first time for many years — ^more even 
than he could remember — Israel had a sleepless 
night, following the day that revolutionised his 
fortunes. 

For the first time also, after an equally long 
interval, did he dream, or at least do the thing 
nearest to dreaming that his not very imaginative 
nature permitted. 

He gave way to the tide of emotion that flowed 
in upon him, while letting his thoughts sway 
hither and thither as they pleased, knowing how 
easy it was for him to bring them back, and 
compel them into the appointed channel. 

He thought of David — ^his rebeUious, and yet 
timid boy, and as he thought, somehow the lad's 
instincts as regarded the mine appeared less 
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unmanly and more deserving of attention than 
before ; and he went so far as to speculate as to 
the possibilities before many years were gone of 
raising him to be at once a gentleman and a mine- 
owner — as his partner. 'Israel Mort and Son,* 
he thought would sound well some day. 

He thought also of his wife ; but that kind of 
thinking was too much out of his way for him to 
dwell long on it. She was asleep, but he woke 
her, to ask, 

* Do you think old Simon would take twenty 
pounds a year for that house and garden ? ' 

* Yes. But nobody seems inclined to make him 

an offer.' 

' As soon as you have had your breakfast, go to 

him and say if he will I think I can find him 

a tenant.' 

* Very well.' 

Again silence. The wife rose and began to dress. 
And, again, Israel spake after a little while : — 

' Barrett has left the neighbourhood and gone 
far away into Scotland. He has let his house, but 
hasn't managed to dispose of his furniture, which 
would cost too much to remove. Set somebody 
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— ^not yourself, mind, for Barrett hates me-nset 
somebody, I say, to find out the lowest he will 
take/ 

* I happen to know, for I have been all over it 
with a neighbour/ 

' How much ? * 
« Sixty pounds/ 

* Sixty I H'm I Let me see/ And Israel, whose 
memory was prodigious, who forgot nothing he 
cared to remember, but would sometimes remark 
almost plaintively, he also forgot nothing of thinga 
he would be only too glad to forget, began to run 
through the furniture item by item, and value each 
as he went on. * Too cheap I Something wrong. 
No. I see. He can't help himself. No market 
here. So like a sensible man, he accepts the. 
inevitable. Buy it.* 

' Buy it, Israel ! ' echoed Mrs. Mort in wonder, 
almost alarm. 

* I said buy it I If they doubt you, refer to me, 
or to Mrs. Jehoshaphat TViHiams.' 

* For you I for us ! ' faltered the unhappy, woman,: 
as if overpowered by these symptoms of coming 
prosperity. 
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*For us!' said Israel. *Pray attend. Get 
tlie house as cheap as you can. Buy the furniture 
for the price asked. Eemove from here as quick 
as possible. Putting both lots together, the new 
house should be decently well filled* But I 
authorise you to lay out, to the extent of twenty 
pounds more, to bring all things to a kind of 
level ; also I authorise you to lay out ten pounds 
for yourself in clothes, ten pounds for me in linen 
and things; the tailor I'll see to; and as to David, 
well look to him afterwards.' 

*0h, Israel, Israel, Israel, has all this come 
honestly about ? ' 

* Woman, dare you suspect otherwise? But 
there, I ought not to be surprised. You'll find 
all right. Do you believe me ? ' he demanded, 
looking her sternly, yet openly in the face. 

* Yes, yes ; I do now ! I do.' 

As soon as she had gone downstairs Israel 
rose. His first care, when dressed, was to go 
to a little table where he was often accustomed to 
sit and write, and go over business matters con- 
nected with the mine, when the one Hvmg.room 
below was occupied with the preparations for the 
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jneal. Taking his memorandum-book from his 
pocket, he wrote in it as follows, in a bold large 
handwriting :— 

'June 1, 18 — . This day, at the age of 49, 
after forty-three years of hard labour, and wages 
beginning at bs. a week, and ending at 30^. 
^ week, I begin life afresh, manager at 300Z. a 
year ; with no debts, and cash in hand (com- 
mission) 750Z., and Mine-Owner to the extent of a 
third share, valued at 7,500iJ. I write this down, 
in order that when I look back, say after ten or 
a dozen years, I may see whether I have made 
as good use of the advantages of this position, 
as I have made of the disadvantages of my old 
one. 

' I say certainly I ought I am strong, hardly 
ever ilL I time now my ptilse beating seventy 
beats a minute, each one full, with not a bit of 
hurry or jumping ; just the pulse to let a man go 
anywhere and do anything that's in his nature to 
do. Thanks be to God. ' Israel Mort.' 

. He read this after writing it, then paused with a 
strange look of dissatisfaction^ yet also of something 
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higher, better, softening, and improving his features 
that was impossible to define. Then he took his 
pen, and was about to strike out the last four 
words he had written, and in fact he did cross 
with a line of erasure half the word ' Thanks * 
before he stopped to reflect. 

He seemed puzzled that he had written thus — 
puzzled to remember that the words had dropped 
imconsciously fropi him ; for he knew well how 
little he had been accustomed to ascribe anything 
to a higher power ; and believed that people all 
about him, who did this sort of thing, did it either 
from motives of hypocrisy, or from the intellectual 
weakness that makes the bulk of us accept as 
implicitly true whatever we are told. 

But on reflection Israel could not discover that 
he had ever precisely determined either that God 
did not exist, or that existing, His relations with 
men might not from time to time be calculated to 
call forth a gratefiil acknowledgment from them. 
In fact, Israel began to suspect he had only looked 
at God, through the weaknesses, follies, and 
selfishnesses of his fellow-men; and in looking had 
found the latter so engross him that his vision had 
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failed of their final solemn quest, arid so he had 
remained Spiritually daxk as ever. 

He must look to this by-and-by. Meantime he 
would let the sentence stand. 

A voice at this moment ascended from below, 
calling him. He went down and fouild the night- 
deputy there, Eees Thomas. 

The deputy looked sad, yet resolute, as if con- 
scious he had come upon an unhappy errand. 

' Israel Mort, I must deal fairly with thee, so 
I tell thee I went last night to ask Mr. Griffith 
WiUiams to interpose between thee and me in 
this matter of saying prayers before beginning 
work at the mine.' 

'Ay, as usual, going wrong in one thing leads 
pretty quick to going wrong in another,' replied 
Israel sharply, yet as if not quite forgetting his 
own recent movement against Mr. Barrett. ' And 
what did he say ? ' 

' That he had ceased to be owner, and that I 
had better go to Mrs. Jehoshaphat Williams, to 
whom it now belongs.' 

, * Not entirely, Eees Thomas. I have a little 
share in the job.' 
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* You ! A share ! You ! partner ! ' 
' Ay, does the idea seem ridiculous ? ' 

' On the contrary, I know no man better fitted 
for nor more deserving of such good fortune except 
in the one thing needful, which lacking, all else 
is worthless/ 

* Now, Eees Thomas, this is my first day of 
power, and I have neither time nor thoughts to 
spare except for useful things. Do you apolo^se 
for disobedience to orders ? ' 

^ No,' responded the deputy firmly, yet closing 
his eyes as in pain. 

* Think well. You know not what I intend.' 
The deputy gazed eagerly in Israers face, as if 

new light had broken upon him. 

' Do you mean that if I apologise — and my 
Father in Heaven knows how heartily I could do 
that if only I can see my way honestly ; but I will 
honestly, Israel, try — ^if that be aU, I will try — ^Do 
you mean that then you will yourself sanction — * 

Something in this speech jarred upon the hearer ; 
he relapsed into his old imperiousness of command, 
and, whatever his thoughts or purposes, he simply 
said, and with his ordinary harslmess of voice — ^ 
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^ Eees Thomas, if you come here to question 
me the sooner you go again the better. Apologise 
and take the situation of Overman, which I will 
make one unusually profitable for you — or take 
notice to leave this day month.' 

* And may I the while do what I am called to? ■ 
rNo!* thundered Israel, his patience utterly 

exhausted. 

* Farewell, then! I wish you no evil; on the 
contrary, I wish you every true good. Israel 
Mort, I have Jfelt strangely inclined towards thee 
many, many times. I have thought about thee — 
I have prayed for thee — ^I have asked God if He 
would not do what I could not, make thee a 
chosen vessel for His glory. Thou hast gifts that 
might make thee a leader among men, but thou 
pervertest them ; and I now teU thee, that until 
thou changest, heart and soul, and listenest to the 
words that have been spoken to us aU, but spe- 
cially to thee and such as thee, I say, imless thou 
bendest thy stiffened neck, and causeth the hard- 
ness of thy heart to melt, thou never wilt, never 
shalt, enter into the kingdom of heaven that thou 
dost not seek, or into the kingdom of earth that 
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thou dost seek. Farewell ! I go not again into 
the mine, but will seek my bread where else it 
may be found. James Lusty and John Lewis can 
do all between them that is needed till thou findest 
a Deputy to suit thee. They have promised 
that. Farewell ! ' 

Israel made no response, but gazed sternly and 
bitterly at the retreating figure ; which paused at 
the threshold and looked back, as if still hoping 
for some change, but seeing none, went out, and 
closed the door very softly after him. 
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Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Bbialmont (Colonel A.) 

HASTY INTBENCHMENTS. Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empsom, B.A. With nine Plates. Demy 8vo. 69* 

Bbiefs AND Papebs. Being Sketches of the Bar and 

the Press. By Two Idle Apprentices. Crown 8vo. 7*. Qd, 
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Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.), M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary 

to Her Majesty the Queen. 

THE I4TE BEY. F. W. B0BZBT80K, XJL, LIFE AHD 

LETTERS OF. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M. A. 

L In 2 vols., uniform with tiie Sermons. Steel Porirftit. 7<.6d. 
n. Library Edition. 8yo. Two Steel Portraits. 12s. 
IIL A Popular Edition, in 1 voL 8yo. Gt. 

TEEOLOOT IK THE EK0LI8E P0ET8.— Cowpkb, Colebidgb, 
WoRDSwoBTH, and Bubns. Second Edition. Poet Svo. 9s. 

CHBIST IH MOSEBK UFK Sermons Preached in St. James's 
Chapel, York Street, London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8to. 
Is, 6d, 

FREEDOM IH THE CEUBCH OF EHOLAHD. Six Sermons 
Buggested by the Yoysey Judgment. Second Edition. CSrown 
8vo. 3«. ed. 

SEEHOKS Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, 
London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8yo. 6$. 

SEBHONS Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, 
London. Second Series. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7$, 

FBEDEBICK DEHI80K MATJBICE : The Life and Work of. A 

Memorial Sermon. Crown 8yo. Sewed. Is, 

Brooke (W. G.), M.A,, Barrister-at-Law. 

THE PXTBLIC WOBSHIP BEGTJLATIOH ACT. With a Classified 
Statement of its Proyisions, Notes, and Index. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected. Crown 8yo. 38. 6d, 

SIX PBIYY COTJirCIL JUDGMENTS— 1860-1872. Annotated 
by. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 9«. 

Brown (Kev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 

THE HIOHEB LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. 

Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE DOCTBINE OF ANNIHILATIOir IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE GOSPEL OF LOYE. Five Discourses. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 2«. 6df, 

Brown (John Croumbie), LL.D., etc. 

BEBOISEMENT IN FBANCE ; or, Records of the Replanting of 
the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, 
and Bush, with a view to arresting and preventing the destruc- 
tive consequences and effects of Torrents. 1 vol. Demy Svo. 
r2s.ed, 

THE HYDBOLOGY OF SOUTHERN AFBICA. Demy Svo. 
108. Qd. 
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Browne (Kev. Mannaduke E.) 

irifTIL THE*DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectures delivered 
in the Episcopal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on the Sunday 
evenings during Advent, 1870. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Bryant (William CuUen). 

POEMS. Bed-line Edition. Handsomely bound. With 24 
Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Is, 6d, 
A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, ds. 6d. 

Buchanan (Kobert). 

POETICAL WOBKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., price 
68, each. 

Vol. I. — " Ballads and Bomances ; " " Ballads and Poems of 
Life," and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II. — "Ballads and Poems of Life;" "Allegories and 
Sonnets." 

Vol. in.—" Cruiskeen Sonnets ; " " Book of Orm ; " " PoUtical 
Mystics." 

IIASTEB^SPIBITS. Post 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

BuLKELEY (Eev. Henry J.) 

WALLEB IN, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 58. 

BUNNETT (F. E.) 

LEON OBA CHBISTINA, MEMOIRS OF, Daughter of Christian 
rV. of Denmark ; Written during her Imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower of the Boyal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. Trans- 
lated by F. E. Bunnett. With an Autotype Portrait of the 
Princess. Medium 8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 58, 

LINKED AT LAST. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 

UNDER A CLOUD ; OR, JOHANNES OLAF. By E. D. WUle. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 3 vols. 

Burton (Mrs. Eichard). 

THE INNER LIFE OF STRIAl, PALESTINE, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24«. 

BuTLER (Josephine E.) 

JOHN GREY (of Dilaton) : MEMOIRS. By his Daughter. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 

Cadell (Mrs. H. M.) 

IDA CRAVEN : A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Calderon. 

CALDERON'S DRAMAS : The Wonder-Working Magician- 
Life is a Dream — The Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by 
Denis Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. lOs, 
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Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.), M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary 

to Her Majesty the Queen. 

THB LATE BEV. F. W. S0BZBT80K, K^, LIFE AHD 
LETTERS OF. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M. A. 

L In 2 Yols., uniform with the Sermons. Steel Portrait. 7<.6<i. 
n. Library Edition. 8vo. Two Steel Portraits. 12s. 
in. A Popular Edition, in 1 voL 8yo. Gf. 

TESOLOOTIH THE EK0LI8E P0ET8.— CJowfeb, Golebidgb, 
WoBDSwoBTH, and Bubns. Second Edition. Post 8yo. 9s. 

CHBIST IH MODEBK LIFK Sermons Preached in 8t James's 
Chapel, York Street, London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8to. 
7s. Qd, 

FBEEDOM IH THE CHUBCH OF EHOLAHD. Six Sermons 
suggested by the Yoysey Judgment. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SEBMOHS Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, 
London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

8EBM0NS Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, 
London. Second Series. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 

FBEDEBICK DEHISOK MATJBICE : The Life and Work of. A 

Memorial Sermon. Crown 8yo. Sewed. Is. 

Brooke (W. G.), M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

THE FXTBLIC WOBSHIP BEGULATION ACT. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected. Crown Svo. 3s. 6(2. 

SIX FBIVY COUHCIL Jin)GHENT8--1850-1872. Annotated 
by. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 

Brown (Kev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 

THE HIOHEB LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE DOCTBINE OF ANNIHILATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE GOSPEL OF LOVE. Five Discourses. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 2». 6df, 

Brown (John Croumbie), LL.D., etc. 

BEBOISEHENT IN FBANCE ; or, Records of the Replanting of 
the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, 
and Bush, with a view to arresting and preventing the destruc- 
tive consequences and effects of Torrents. 1 vol. Demy Svo. 
J 28. 6(1, 

THE HYBBOLOGY OF SOUTHERN AFBIGA. Demy Svo. 
10s. Qd. 
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Browne (Eev. Mannaduke E.) 

UNTIL THS*DAT DAWK. Four Advent Lectures delivered 
in the Episcopal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on the Sunday 
evenings during Advent, 1870. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d, 

Bryant (William Cullen). 

POEMS. Bed-line Edition. Handsomely bound. With 24 
Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Is, 6d, 
A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Ss. 6d, 

Buchanan (Kobert). 

POETICAL WORKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., price 
68, each. 

Vol. I. — " Ballads and Bomances ; " " Ballads and Poems of 
Life," and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II. — " Ballads and Poems of Life ; " " Allegories and 
fionnets " 

VoL in.—" Cruiskeen Sonnets ; " " Book of Orm ; " " PoUtical 
Mystics." 

1IASTE&4SPIRIT8. Post 8vo. lOs, 6d. 

BuLKELEY (Eev. Henry J.) 

WALLED IK, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 58. 

BUNNiiTT (F. E.) 

LEONORA CHRISTINA, MEMOIRS OF, Daughter of Christian 
rv. of Denmark ; Written during her Imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower of the Boyal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. Trans- 
lated by F. E. Bunnett. With an Autotype Portrait of the 
Princess. Medium 8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 5«. 

LINKED AT LAST. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 

UNDER A CLOTJD ; OR, JOHANNES OLAF. By E. D. WUle. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 3 vols. 

Burton (Mrs. Eichard). 

THE INNER LIFE OF STRIA, PALESTINE, AND THE 
HOLT LAND. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24«. 

Butler (Josephine E.) 

JOHN 6RET (of Diliton) : MEMOIRS. By his Daughter. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 

Cadell (Mrs. H. M.) 

IDA CRAVEN : A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Calderon. 

CALDERON'S DRAMAS : The Wonder-Working Magician- 
Life is a Dream — ^The Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by 
Denis Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 10«. 
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Cooke (Professor Josiah P.), of the Harvard University. 

THE KSW CHEIOSTBY. Third Edition. With Thirty- 
one Illustrations. 5«. 
YoL IX. of the International Scientific Series. 

SCIENTIFIC CTTLTUBE. Crown 8yo. Qoth. 1«. 

Cooper (T. T.) 

THE lOSHHEE HILLS : an Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Boutes 
for Commerce. Second Edition. With Four ninstrations and 
Map. Demy 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

CoRNHiLL LiBEAEY OP FiCTiON, The. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

HALF-A-DOZEir DATJOHTEES. By J. Masterman. 
THE HOUSE OF EASY. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 
A FIGHT FOE LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 
EOBDr OEAY. By Charles Gibbon. 
KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
HIEELL. By John Saunders. 

ONE OF TWO; OE, THE LEFT-HANDED BBIDB. By 
J. Hain Friswell. 

EEADY-MONEY MOETIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 

GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

FOB LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 

ABEL DBAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. 

Cory (Lieutenant- Colonel Arthur). 

THE EASTERN MENACE; OB, SHADOWS OF GOHING 
EVENTS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5«. 

Cosmos. A Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Subjects. — ^Nature in the Past and in the Present — ^Man in the 
Past and in the Present — The Future. 

Cotton (Robert Turner). 

MB. CABINGTON. A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo. 

Cummins (Henry Irwin), M.A. 

FABOCHIAL CHABITIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
Sewed. Is. 

CuRWEN (Henry). 

SOBBOW AND SONG : Studies of Literary Struggle. Henry 
Murger — Novalis — Alexander Petofi — Honore de Balzac — Edgar 
Allan Poe — Andr^ Chenier. 2 vols. Crown 8yo. 15«. 
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Davidson (Samuel), D.D., LL.D. 

TEE NEW TESTAUENT, TBAKSLATED FBOX TEE LATEST 
OBEEE TEXT 07 TISCEENDOBE. Post 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

Davees (Gr. Christopher). 

XOTTNTAIK, KEADOW, AND XEBE: a Series of Outdoor 
Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth W. Harcourt. Crown 
8vo. 6«. 

BAMBLES AND ADVENTUBES OE OTTB SCEOOL FIELD 
CLUB. Grown 8yo. With 4 Illustrations. 58. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn), M.A. 

TSEOLOOY AND XOBALITY. Essays on Questions of 
Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo. 7«. Qd, 

D'Anvers (N. E.) 

LITTLE MINNIE'S TBOTTBLES. An Everyday Chronicle. 
lUustrated by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 3«. Qd, 
A Simple Chronicle of a Child's Life. 

De Kerkadec (Vicomtesse Solange). 

A CEEQTTEBED LIEE, being Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de 
Leoville Meilhan. Edited by. Crown 8vo. 7«. Qd, 

Containing many recollections of the First Emperor Napoleon 
and his Court. 

De L'Hoste (Colonel E. P). 

TEE DESEBT FASTOB, JEAN JABOUSSEAU. Translated 
from the French of Eugene Pelletan. In fcap. 8vo., with a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Ss. 6d. 

De Ldsfde (Jacob). 

TEE GBEAT DTTTOE ADXIBALS. Crown 8vo. With Eleven 
Illustrations by Townley Green and others. 58. 

De Eedcliffe (Viscount Stratford), P.C, K.Gr., Gr.C.B. 

WET AM I A GEBISTIAN ? Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3«. 

De Tocqueville (Alexis). 

COBBESPONDENGE AND CONVEBSATIONS 07, WITE 
HASSAIT WILLIAM 8SNI0B. 2 voU Post 6m 21«. 
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Db Vebe (Aubrey). 

ALEXAHDEK THE OBEAT. A Dramatic Poem. Small 
crown 8yo. 58. 

THE IK7ANT BBIDAL, AND OTHEB POEMS. A New 

and Enlarged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d, 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. FATBICX, AND OTHEB POEMS. Small 
crown Svo. 58. 

Dk Wille (E.) 

TTNDEB A CLOUD; OB, JOHANNES OLAF. A Novel 
Translated by F. E. Bonn^tt. 3 vols. Grown 8yo. 

Dennis (John). 

ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged. Foap. 8yo. 
Elegantly bound. Ss. 6d. 

DoBSON (Austin). 

VIGNETTES IN BHTME AND VEBS DE SOCIETE. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 58. 

Donne (Alphonse), M.D. . 

CHANGE OP AIB AND SCENE. A Physician's Hints about 
Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excur- 
sions for Health in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering- 
places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and 
the Mediterranean. A New Edition. Large post 8to. 9s. 

Doyhoen (Edward), LL.D. 

SHAKSPEBE : a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 128. 

DowNTON (Eev. Henry), M.A. 

HTMNS AND VEBSES. Original and Translated. Small 
crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

Draper (John William), M.D., LL.D. Professor in 

the University of New York; Author of "A Treatise on 
Human Physiology.*' 

HISTOBT OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN BELIGION AND 
SCIENCE. Seventh Edition. 58. 

Vol. XTTI. of the International Scientific Series. 

Drew (Eev. G-. S.), M.A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. 

SCBIFTITBE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIB 
HISTOBT. Second Edition. Svo. lOs. Gd. 

NAZABETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 58. 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EABTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 

Svo. lOs. Gd. 
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Drew (Eev. Gr. S.), M.A. 

THE SON OF MAN : His Life and Ministry. Grown 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

Drewry (G. Overend), M.D. 

THE COMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT OF THE STOMACH. 

Fcap. Svo. Second Edition. 28. 6d. 

DuRAND (Lady). 

IMITATIONS FROM THE OEBMAN OF SFITTA AND 
TERSTEOEN. Fcap. Svo. 48. 

Du Vernois (Colonel von Verdy). 

STUDIES IN LEADING TEOOFS. An authorized and accurate 
Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. 
and II. Demy Svo, 78. 

E. A. V. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI : A Memoir. With Two Essays by 
Mazzini — "Thoughts on Democracy," and "The Duties of 
Man." Dedicated to the Working Classes by P. H. Taylor, M.P. 
Crown Svo. With Two Portraits. 3*. 6d, 

Eden (Frederic). 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 78. 6d, 

Edwards (Eev. Basil). 

MINOR CHORDS; OR, SONGS FOR THE SUFFERING: a 
Volume of Verse. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 3«. 6d. ; paper, 2«. 6d. 

Eeloart (Mrs.) 

LADT MORETOITN'S DAUGHTER. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

English Clergyman. 

an essay on the rule of faith and creed of 

ATHANASIITS. Shall the Rubric preceding the Creed bo 
removed from the Prayer-book ? Svo. Sewed. 1». 

Epic of Hades (The). 

THE EPIC OF HADES. By a New Writer. Author of 
« Songs of Two Worlds." Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 5*. 

Eros Agonistes. Poems. ByE.B.D. Fcap. Svo. Ss.Qd, 
Evans (Mark). 

THE STORY OF OUR FATHER'S LOVE, told to ChUdren; 
being a New and Enlarged Edition of Theology fob Cuildben. 
Fcap. Svo. 3«. 6d. 

A BOOK OF COMMON PRATER AND WOEfSHIP FOR 
HOUSEHOLD USE, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 2«. 6d, 
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Eybe (Maj.-Gen. Sir Vincent), C.B., KC.S.L, etc. 

LAYS 07 A EHIGHT-EBBANT IN MAHT LANDS. Square 
crown 8vo. With Six niustrations. 7«. 6d, 

Pharaoh Land. | Home Iiand. | Wonder Land. | Rhine Land. 

Faithfull (Mrs. Francis Gr.) 

LOVE HE, OB LOVE HE NOT. 3 vols. Grown'Svo. 

Farquhaeson (Martha). 

I. ELSIE DINSUOBE. Crown 8vo. 3^. Qd. 
II. ELSIE'S GIBLHOOD. Crown Svo. Ss. 6(2. 
in. ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS AT BOBELANDS. Crown Svo. Ss. 6(7. 

Favre (Mods. Jules). 

THE OOVEBNMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. From 
the 30th June to the 3l8t October, 1870. The Plain Statement 
of a Member. 1 vol. Demy Svo. 108. 6d. 

Fisher (Alice). 

HIS QUEEN. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

Forbes (Archibald). 

SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. A Series of Sketebes. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d, 

FOTHERGILL (JeSSIE). 

HEALEY. A Romance. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

FowLE (Eev. T. W.), M.A. 

THE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the 
Being of Christ. Demy Svo. 10«. 6d. 

Fraser (Donald), Accountant to the British-Indian 

Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN RTJFEE 
CIJBBENCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values 
from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at 
Rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from 1«. dd. to 
28. 3d. per Rupee. Royal Svo. 10^. 6d. 

Frere (Sir H. Bartle E.), G.C.B., G.C.S.L, etc. 

THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL : How it may bo 

Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India Prevented. Being 
No. 1 of "Occasional Notes on Indian Aflairs." Crown Svo. 
With 3 Maps. 5«. 
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Fbiswell (J. Hain). 

THE BETTEB SELF. Essays for Home Life. Grown Svo. 6«. 

Contents: — Beginning at Home -The Girls at Home — The 
Wife's Mother — Pride in the Family — Discontent and Grumbling 
— ^Domestic Economy — On Keeping People Down — Likes and 
Dislikes— On Falling Out — ^Peace. 

OHE 07 TWO; OB, THE LEPT-HANDED BBIDE. Grown 8yo. 
With a Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 

Gardner (John), M.D. 

LONGEVITY; THE MEANS 07 FBOLONGINa LI7E A7TEE 
' MIDDLE AGE. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown 8vo. 4«. 

Garrett (Edward). 

BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Hours. Grown 8to. 
With Seven Illustrations. 68. 

Gibbon (Charles). 

70B LACK 07 GOLD. Grown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 3s.6<i. 
BOBIN GBAY. Grown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 3«. 6d. 

Gilbert (Mrs.) 

MBS. GILBEBT, 70BMEBLY ANN TAYLOB, AITTOBIO- 
GBAFHY AND OTHER MEMOBIALS 07. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. New and revised Edition. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
With 2 Steel Portraits and several Wood Engravings. 24». 

Gill (Eev. W. W.) 

MYTHS AND SONGS 07 THE SOtTTH PAGI7IC. With a 
Preface by F. Max Muller, M.A., Professor of Gomparative 
Philology at Oxford. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

GoDKiN (James). 

THE BELIGIOirS HISTOBY 07 IBELAND : Primitive, Papal, 
and Protestant. Including the Evangelical Missions, Gatholio 
Agitations, and Ghurch Progress of the last half Gentury. I vol. 
8vo. 128. 

Godwin (William). 

WILLIAM GODWIN: HIS 7BIENDS AND CONTEMFO- 
BABIE8. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the handwriting 
of Godwin and his Wife. By G. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 2Sa. 

THE GENnrS 07 CHBISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essay 
never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by G. Kegan 
Paul 1 voL Grown 8vo. 7». 6d. 

B h 
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GoETZE (Capt. A. von), Captain of the Prussian Corps 

of Engineers attached to the Engineer Committee, and Instructor 
at the Military Academy. 

OFEBATIOKS 07 THE aEBHAN EKGINESBS DTTBIKG TEE 
WAB 07 1870-1871. Published by Authority, and in accordance 
with Official Documents. Translated &om the German by 
Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. Demy 8vo. Cloth. With 
6 large Maps. 21s. 

Goodman (Walter). 

CUBA, THE PEABL 07 THE ANTILLES. Crown 8yo. 1$. 6<7. 

GossE (Edmund W.) 

ON VIOL AND PLITTE, With Title-page specially designed 
by William B. Scott. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Gould (Eev. S. Baring). 

THE VIGAB 07 HOBWENSTOW: a Memoir of the Bey. K. S. 
Hawker. With Portrait. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Granville (A. B.), M.D., F.E.S., etc. 

AVTOBIOGBAPHY 07 A. B. GBANYILLE, 7Jt.8., ete. 

Edited, with a brief account of the concluding years of his life, by 
his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. With a Portrait. 32». 

Gray (Mrs. Eussell). 

LISETTE'S VENTUBE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21«. 

Green (T. Bowden). 

FRAGMENTS 07 THOUGHT. Dedicated by permission to the 
Poet Laureate. Crown 8vo. 7«. Qd. 

Greenwood (James), " The Amateur Casual." 

IN STRANGE COMPANY ; or, The Note Book of a Roving 
Correspondent. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Grey (John), of Dilston. 

JOHN OBEY (of Dilston): HEHOIBS. By Josephine E. 
Butler. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3«. Qd. 

Griffith (Eev. T.), A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

STUDIES or THE DIVINE MASTER. Demy 8vo. 12«. 

Griffiths (Captain Arthur). 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK, AND CHAPTEBS IN PBI80N 
HISTOBY. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21». With lUustrations. 

THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. A Novel. 2 vols. 21«. 
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Gruner (M. L.) 

STUDIES OF BLAST FUBNACE PHENOMENA. Translated 
by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 7«. Qd. 

GuRNEY (Eev. Archer Thompson). 

WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEEB. A Mission of Instruction 
and Suggestion. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES IN CHTJBCH AND STATE. Demy Svo. 
Sewed. 1«. Qd. 

Haegkel (Professor Ernst), of the University of Jena. 

THE HISTOBT OF CBEATION. A Popular Account of the 
Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the 
Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Transla- 
tion revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Ck)loured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 328. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF HAN. Translated 
by E. a. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (University of New 
York), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. 
Post 8vo. 

Harcourt (Capt. A. F. P.) 

THE SHAKESPEARE ABGOSY: Containing much of the wealth 
of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and 
classified. Grown 8vo. 68, 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

SPEECH IN SEASON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 98, 

THOUGHTS FOB THE TIMES. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
l8. 6d, 

UNSEGTABIAN FAMILY PBAYEBS, for Morning and Even- 
ing for a Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 
Square crown 8vo. 3«. 6d, 

Hawthorne (Julian). 

BRESSANT. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 21^. 
IDOLATRY. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2l8, 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). 

NAT!HANIEL HAWTHORNE. A Memoir, with Stories now 
first published in this country. By H. A. Page. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

SEPTIHEirS. A Romance. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 98. 

Hayman (Henry), D.D., late Head Master of Rugby 

School. 

RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. With an Introductory Essay on 
tlie Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Crown Svo. 7«. Qd, 
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Heathergate. a Story of Scottish Life and Character. 

By a New Author. 2 vols. Grown Svo. 21s. 

Hellwald (Baron F. Von). 

TEE BUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the Oeography and History of 
Central Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. Theodore Wirgman^ 
LL.B. In 1 ToL Large post Sto. With Map. 128. 

Helvig (Captain Hugo). 

TEE OPERATIONS OF TEE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. 

Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With Five large Maps. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24«. 

HiNTON (James), late Aural Surgeon to Guy*s Hospital. 

TEE PLAGE OF TEE PEYSICIAN. Being the Introductory 
Lecture at Guy's Hospital, 1873-74 ; to which is added Essays 
ON THE Law op Human Life, and on the Relation between 
Oboanio and Inobganio Woblds. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 
3^. Qd. 

PEYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. By varions writers. 
Second Edition. With 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 12«. 6(L 

AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF TEE MEMBRANA TYMPANL 
With Descriptive Text. Post Svo. £6 68. 

TEE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SITRGERT. Post Svo. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 12«. M, 

Hockley (W. B.) 

TALES OF TEE ZENANA; or, A NuwaVs Leisure Hours. 
By the Author of " Pandurang Hari." With a Preface by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2l8. 

PANDURANO EARI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. Bartlo 
E. Frere, G.C.S.I., etc. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 21s. 

HoFFBAUER (Captain). 

TEE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN TEE RATTLES NEAR HETZ. 
Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. Translated 
by Capt. E. O. Hollist. Demy Svo. With Map and Plans. 21*. 

HoLROYD (Major W. E. M.), Bengal Staff Corps, 

Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

TAS-EIL TIL EALAM; or, Hindustani made Easy. Crown 
Svo. 58. 

Hope (Lieut. James). 

IN QUEST OF COOLIES. With mu9trationB. Crown Syo. 6«. 
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Hooper (Mrs. G.) • 

THE HOUSE OF BABT. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8to. 

Hooper (Mary). 

LITTLE DINNERS: HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH ELE- 
GANCE AND ECONOMY. Ninth Edition. 1 vol. Crown 8yo. 58. 

COOKERY FOR INVALIDS, PERSONS OF DELICATE 
DIGESTION, AND CHILDREN. Crown 8vo. Be. 6(2. 

Hopkins (Manley). 

THE FORT OF REFUGE; or, Connsel and Aid to Ship- 
masters in Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 8to. 68. 

Howard (Mary M.), Author of " Brampton Eectory." 

BEATRICE AYLMER, AND OTHER TALES. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Howard (Kev. Gr. B.) 

AN OLD LEGEND OF ST. PAUL'S. Fcap. 8to. 48. 6d. 

Howe (Cupples), Master Mariner. 

THE DESERTED SHIP. A real story of the Atlantic. Illus- 
trated by Townley Green. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Howell (James). 

A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS, AND OTHER POEKS. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

Hughes (Allison). 

PENELOPE, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. Svo. 48. 6d, 

Hull (Edmund C. P.) 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Handbook of Practical In- 
formation for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, 
relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, 
etc. With a Medical Guide fob Anglo-Indians. By B. B. 8. 
Mair, M.D., F.B.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Second 
Edition, Bevised and Corrected. In 1 vol. Post 8yo. 6«. 

Humphrey (Eev. W.), of the Congregation of the 

Oblates of St. Charles. 

MR. FITZJAHES STEPHEN AND CARDINAL BELLARMINE. 

Demy 8vo. Sewed. 1«. 

HuTTON (James). 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8to. Is. 6d. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

L TEE FORKS OF WATER IN CLOITRS AND RIVERS, ICE 
AND GLACIERS. By J. Tyndall, LL.D^ F.B.S. With 14 
niistratioiis. Sixth Edition. 5s. 

n. FHTSICS AND POLITICS ; or, Thoughts on the Application of 
the Principles of ** Natural Selection" and ^Inheritance" 
to Political Society. Bj Walter Bagehot Third Edition. 4f. 

m. FOODS. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., FJI.S. Profusely 
ninstrated. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

IV. MIND AND BODY: The Theories of their Relation. By 
Alexander Bain, LIi.D. With Four Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. 4s. 

V. TEE STUDY OF SOCIOLOaY. By Herbert Spencer. Fifth 
Edition. 5s. 

VI. ON TEE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By Balfour Stewart, 
M.D.,LL.D.,F.R.S. With 14 Engravings. Third Edition. 5s. 

Vn. ANHCAL locomotion ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S. With 119 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

Vm. responsibility in mental disease. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. Second Edition. 5s. 

IX. TEE NEW CEEMISTRY. By Professor J. P. Cooke, of the 
Harvard University. With 31 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

X. TEE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

XI. ANIMAL MECEANISM. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 5s. 

Xn. TEX DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND DARWINISM. By 
Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). With 
26 Illustrations. Third Edition. 5s. 

XIII. TEE EISTORY OF TEE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE. By Professor J. W. Draper. Seventh 
Edition. 5s. 
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International Scientifio Sebies (The). 

XIV. FITKOI ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. 0. Cooke, 
M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 58, 

TV. THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND FHOTOOBAPHY. 

By Dr. Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). 
Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, 5». 

XVI. THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. By WiUiam 
Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College, New Haven. Second Edition. 58. 

XVn. MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. By Prof. 
W. Stanley Jevons. Second Edition. 5$. 

XVni. THE NATURE OF LIGHT: With a (General Account of 
Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen. With 188 Illus- 
trations and a table of Spectra in Chromolithography. 
Second Edition. 58. 

XIX. ANIMAL PARASITES AND MESSMATES. By Monsieur 
Van Beneden, Professor of the University of Louvain, Cor- 
respondent of the Institute of France. With 83 Hlus- 
trations. Second Edition. 58. 

XX. FERMENTATION. By Professor Schutzenberger, Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 58. 

XXI. THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. By Professor Bernstein, of 
the University of Halle. 
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International Scientifio Sebies (The). 

Forthcoming Volumes. 

Prof. W. EiNODON GuFFOBD, M.A. The First Principlefl of the 
Exact Sciences explained to the Kon-mathematicaL 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D.,. F.R.S. Bodily Motion and 
Consciousness. 

Dr. W. B. Cabfenteb^ IiL.D., F.B.S. The Physical Geography 
of the Sea. 

Prof. WiuJAM Odlino, F.B.S. The Old Chemistry yiewed firom 
the New Standpoint. 

W. Lauseb Likdsay, M.D., F.B.S.E. Mind in the Lower Animals. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bari, F.B.S. On Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. Thiselton Dyeb, B.A,, B.Sc. Form and Habit in 
Flowering Plants. 

Mr. J. N. LooKTEB, F.B.S. Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D. Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Chablton Basiian, M.D., F.B.S. The Brain as an Organ of 
Blind. 

Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.B.S. Earth Sculpture: Hills, 
Valleys, Mountains, Plains, Bivers, Lakes; how they were Pro- 
duced, and how they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. Rudolph Virchow (Berlin Univ.) Morbid Physiological 
Action. 

Prof. Claude Bernard. History of the Theories of Life. 

Prof. H. Sainte-Clairb Deyille. An Introduction to General 
Chemistry. 

Prof. WuRTZ. Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 

Prof. De QuATREFAGES. The Human Bace. 

Prof. Lacaze-Duthiers. Zoology since Cuvior. 

Prof. liERTiiELOT. Chemical Synthesis. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

{Forthcoming Volumes.) 

Prof. J. Rosenthal. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof. James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D. On Cephalization ; or, Head- 
Charaoters in the Gradation and Progress of Life. 

Pjrof. S. W. Johnson, M. A. On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. Austin Flint, Jr. M.D. The Nervous System, and its 
Belation to the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. Ferdinand Cohn (Breslau Univ.) Thallophytes (Algie, 
Lichens, Fungi). 

Prof. Hermann (University of Zurich). Respiration. 

Prof. Leuokart (University , of Leipsic). Outlines of Animal 
Organization. 

Prof. Ldebreioh (University of Berlin). Outlines of Toxicology. 

Prof. Kundt (University of Strasburg). On Sound. 

Prof. Bees (University of Erlangen). On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof. Steinthal (University of Berlin). Outlines of the Science 
•of Language. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, Paris). Forms of Life and 
other Cosmical Conditions. 

E. Alolave (Professor of Constitutional and Administrative Law 
at Douai, and of Political Economy at Lille). The Primitive 
Elements of Political Constitutions. 

P. Lorain (Professor of Medicine, Paris). Modem Epidemics. 

Mens. Freidel. The Functions of Organic Chemistry. 

Mens. Debrat. Precious Metals. 

Prof. Corfield, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.) Air in its relation to Health. 

Prof. A. Giard. General Embryology. 
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Ignotus. 

CXTLIUHIBS FOLK. A Novel. New and Cheaper Edition. 
In 1 Yol. Crown 8vo. 6». 

Ingelow (Jean). 

THE LITTLE WONDSB-HOBK. A Second Series of " Stories 
Told to a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. Square 24mo. 

OFF THE SKSLLIOS. (Her First Bomance.) 4 vols. Crown 
8yo. 428. 

Jackson (T. G.) 

XODEEN GOTHIC ABCEITECTDBE. Crown 8yo. 5«. 

Jacob (Maj.-Gren. Sir Gr. Le Grand), K.C.S.I., C.B. 

WESTEBN INDIA BEFOBE AND DUBING THE MUTINIES. 
Pictures drawn from life. Second Edition. Crown Svo. Is. 6(2. 

Jenkins (E.) and Eaymond (J.), Esqs. 

A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOB ABCHITECTS, BXTILDERS, AND 
BUILDING OWNEBS. Second Edition Bevised. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

Jenkins (Eev. E. C), M.A., Eector of Lyminge, and 

Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 

THE FBIYILEGE OF FETEB, Legally and Historically Ex- 
amined, and the Claims of the Roman Church compared Yrith the 
Scriptures, the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes them- 
selYCs. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Jenkins (Edward), M.P. 

GLANCES AT INNEB ENGLAND. A Lecture deliYered in the 
United States and Canada. Crown 8yo. 58. 

GINX'S BABT: His Birth and other Misfortunes. Thirty- 
fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. 2$. 

LUCHMEE AND DILLOO. A Story of West Indian Life. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. IPreparing. 

LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country Carol. Fourteenth 
Thousand. With Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5«. 
A Cheap Edition in paper covers, price Is. 

LOBD BANTAM. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Jevons (Prof. W. Stanley). 

MONET AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 58. 
Vol. XVII. of the International Scientific Series. 
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Kaufmann (Eev. M.), B.A. 



SOCIALISM : Its Nature, its Dangers, and its Bemedies con- 
sidered. Crown 8vo. 7». 6d. 

Keating (Mrs.) 

HONOB BLAKE : The Story of a Plain Woman. 2 vols. 
Crown 8yo. 2l8. 

Keb (David). 

ON TEE BOAD TO XHIVA. Illustrated with Photographs of 
the Country and its Inhabitants, and a copy of the Official Map 
in use during the Campaign, from the Survey of Captain Leusilin. 
1 vol. Post 8vo. 12«. 

THE BOT SLAVE IN BOEHABA. A Tale of Central Asia- 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 5«. 

THE WILD HOBSEIIAN 07 THE PAMPAS. Crown 8yo. 
Illustrated. 58. 

King (Alice). 

A CLTTSTEB OF LIVES. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 

King (Mrs. Hamilton). 

THE DISCIPLES. A New Poem. Second Edition, with some 
Notes. Crown Syo. ?«. 6d. 

ASPBOMONTE, AND OTHEB POEMS. Second Edition. Cloth. 

KiNGSFOBD (Kev. F. W.), M.A., Vicar of St. Thomas'sy 

Stamford Hill ; late Chaplain H. E. I. O. (Bengal Presidency). 

HABTHAM CONPEBENCES; or, Discussions upon some of 
the Beligious Topics of the Day. " Audi alteram partem." Crown 
8yo. 88. 6d, 

Knight (Annette F. C.) 

POEMS. Fcap. Syo. Cloth. 58. 

Lacobdaire (Kev. Pere). 

LIFE: Conferences delivered at Toulouse. Crown 8vo. A 
New and Cheaper Edition. 38. 6d. 

Lady of Lipabi (The). 

a Poem in Three Cantos. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 
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Laubie (J. S.), of the Inner Teniple, Barrister-at-Law ; ' 

formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Assistant Boyal 
Commissioner, Ireland; Special Commissioner, African Settle- 
ment ; Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

EDUCATIOKAL C0XIB8E OF SECITLAB SCHOOL B00X8 70B 
IHDIA. 

ThefcUamng Works are now ready : — 

THE FIBST HINDUSTANI BEADEB. Stiff linen wrapper, 6<2. 

THE SECOND HINDUSTANI BEADEB. Stiff linen wrapper, 6d. 

OEOOBAFHT 07 INDIA ; with Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British Empire in Hindustan, 128 pp. 
fcap. 8yo. Cloth. 1«. 6d, 

In the Press : — 
ELEHENTABY OEOOBAFHT OF INDIA. 

FACTS AND FEATUBES OF INDIAN HI8T0BT, in a series 
•f alternating Beading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 

Latmann (Captain), Instructor of Tactics at the 

Military College, Neisse. 

THE FBONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTBT. Translated by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

h. D. S. 

LETTEBS FBOM CHINA AND JAPAN. 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 
with Illustrated Title-page. 7«. 6cL 

Leander (Kichard). 

FANTASTIC STOBIES. Translated from the German by 
Paulina B. Granville. With Eight full-page Illustrations by 
M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books for 
the Young. 

Leathes (Rev. Stanley), M.A. 

THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1873. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Leb (Eev. Frederick George), D.C.L. 

THE OTHEB WOBLD ; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural. 
Being Facts, Records, and Traditions, relating to Dreams, 
Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, Apparitions, Wraiths, Warn- 
ings, Second-sight, Necromancy, Witchcraft, etc. 2 vols. A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 15«. 
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Lee (Holme). 

HEB TITUS 07 HOKOUB. A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 5«. 

Lenoir (J). 

PATOUM; or, Artists in Egypt. A Tour with M. G^'rome 
and others. Grown Svo. A New and Cheaper Edition. With 
13 Illustrations. 3«. 6d, 

LiSTADO (J. T.) 

CIVIL 8EBVICE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8to. 

LoMMEL (Dr. Eugene), Professor of Physics in the 

University of Erlangen. 

THE KATUBE OF LIGHT: With a General Acconnt of 
Physical Optics. Second Edition. With 188 Illustrations and 
a table of Spectra in Chromolitliography. 5^. 

Vol. XVIII. of the International Scientific Series. 

LoRiMER (Peter), D.D. 

JOHN KNOX AND THE CHTTBCH OF ENGLAND : His work 
in her Pulpit and his influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy Svo. 128. 

Lover (Samuel), K.H.A. 

THE LIFE OF SAHTJEL LOVEI^ B.H.A.; Artistic, Literary, 
and Musical. With Selections flrom his Unpublished Papers and 
Correspondence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. Post &yo. With 
a Portrait. 21^. 

Lower (Mark Antony), M.A., F.S.A. 

WATSIDE NOTES IN SCANDINAVIA. Being Notes of Travel 
in the North of Europe. Crown Svo. 98, 

Lyons (R. T.), Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army. 

A TREATISE ON BELAFSING FEVEB. Post 8vo. 78. Sd. 

Macaulay (James), M.A., M.D., Edin. 

IBELAND. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish 
Public Questions. Crown Svo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
38. 6d. ' 

Mao Carthy (Denis Florence). 

CALDEBON'S DBAHAS. Translated from the Spanish. Post 
8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 10s. 

Mac Donald (George). 

OUTTA-FEBCHA WILLIE, THE WOBKING GENIXTS. With 
Nine Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 38. 6d. 
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j\Iac Donald (George). 

MALOOLX. A Novel. Second Edition. 3 vols. Grown 8yo. 
ST. GEOBOE AND ST. HCHAEL. 3 vols. Crown 8yo. 

Mac Kenna (Stephen J.) 

FLUCKT FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Grown 8vo. 3«. 6df. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DSAGOOK. Grown Svo. With 
Six Illustrations. 5«. 

Maclachlan (Archibald Neil Campbell), M.A. 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF CUMBEBLAND : being a 
Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as -exhibited 
in the General Orders of his Royal Highness, 1745 — 1747. Post 
8vo. With Illustrations. 15«. 

Mair (E. S.), M.D., F.K.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner 

of Madras. 

THE KEDICAL GUIDE FOB ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a 
Gompendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the 
Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on 
the Management of Children in India. Grown 8vo. Limp cloth. 

38, ed. 
Manning (His Eminence Cardinal). 

ESSATS ON BELIGION AND LITEBATUBE. By various 
Writers. Demy 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Contents : — The Philosophy of Christianity — Mystic Elements 
of Religion — Controversy with the Agnostics — A Heasoning 
Thought — Darwinism brought to Book — Mr. Mill on Liberty of 
the Press — Christianity in relation to Society — The Beligious 
Condition of Germany — The Philosophy of Bacon — Catholic 
Laymen and Scholastic Philosophy. 

Marey (E. J.) 

ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. Second Edition. With 117 Illustrations. 5«. 
Volume XI. of the International Scientific Series. 

Markewitch (B.) 

THE NEGLECTED QUESTION. Translated from the Russian, 
by the Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Imperial and Royal Highness Marie Alexandrovna, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 14«. 

Marriott (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), C.S.I. 

A GBAMHAB OF POLITICAL ECONOMT. Grown 8vo. 69. 
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Marshall (Hamilton). 

THE STOBT OF SIE EBWABD'S WIFE. A Novel. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Marzials (Theophile). 

THE OALLEBT of FiaEONS, and other Poems. Grown 8vo. 
4«. 6d, 

Masterman (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZEK DATTGHTEES. Crown 8vo. With a Frontis- 
piece. 38. 6(2. 

Maudsley (Dr. Henry). 

BESFONSIBILITT IK MENTAL DISEASE. Second Edition. 5^. 
Vol. VIII. of the International Scientific Series. 

Maughan (William Charles). 

THE ALPS OF ABABIA; or, Travels through Egypt, Sinai, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land. Demy 8vo. With Map. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. 58, 

Maurice (C. Edmund). 

LIVES OF ENGLISH FOFTTLAB LEADEBS. No. 1.— Stephen 
Langton. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d, 
No. 2. — Tyleb, Ball, and Oldcastle. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Medley (Lieut.-Col. J. G.), Eoyal Engineers. 

AN AUTITHN TOUB IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Menzies (Sutherland). 

HEMOIBS OF DISTINainSHED WOMEN. 2 vols. Post Svo. 

Micklethwaite (J. T.), F.S.A. 

MODEBN FABISH CHXIBCHES: Their Plan, Design, and 
Furniture. Crown Svo. 7». 6d. 

Mirus (Major-General von). 

CAVALBT FIELD DUTY. Translated by Major Frank S. 
BusseU, 14th (King's) Hussars. Crown Svo. Cloth limp. 7«. Qd, 

MooRE (Rev. Daniel), M.A. 

CHRIST AND HIS CHUBCH. A Course of Lent Lectures, 
delivered in the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, Paddlngton. By 
the author of *'The Age and the Gospel: Hulsean Lectures," etc. 
Crown Svo. Ss, 6d. 
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Moore (Eev. Thomas), Vicar of Christ Church, 

Chesbam. 

8EBM0NETTES : on Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for tbe Study, Family Beading, and 
Private Devotion. Small Grown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

MORELL (J. K.) 

EUCLID SIMPLIFIED IK METHOD AND LAKOTTAOE. Bein^ 
a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from tbe most important 
French Works, approved by tbe University of Paris and tbe 
Minister of Public Instruction. Foap. 8vo. 28, 6d. 

MoRiCE (Eev. F. D.), M.A., Fellow of Queen's College,, 

Oxford. 

THE OLTMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES 07 PINDAB. A New 

Translation in English Verse. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

MoRLEY (Susan). 

AILEEN FEBBEBS. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
THBOSTLETEWAITE. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Morse (Edward S.), Ph. D., late Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Zoology in Bowdoin College. 

FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Witb numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Clotb. 58. 

MoSTYN (Sydney). 

PEBPLEXITY. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

MusGRAVE (Anthony). 

STUDIES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6^. 

My Sister Eosalind. By the Author of " Christina 

Nortb." A Novel. 2 vols. 

Naake (John T.), of the British Museum. 

SLAVONIC fairy TALES. From Russian, Servian, PoUsb. 
and Bobemian Sources. Witb Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

Newman (John Henry), D.D. 

CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF DB. J. H 

NEWMAN. Being Selections, Personal, Historical, Pbilosopbical, 
and Religious, from bis various Works. Arranged witb tbe 
Autbor*s personal approval. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Witb 
Portrait. 68. 

%* A Portrait of tbe Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for 
framing, can be bad, price 28. Gd, 
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Newman (Mrs.) 

TOO LATE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Noble (James Ashcroft). 

THE PELICAN FAFEBS. Beminiscences and Bemains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Norman People (The). 

THE KOBHAN PEOPLE, and their Existing Descendants in 
the British Dominions and the United States of America. Ooe 
handsome volume. 8vo. 21^. 

NoREis (Eev. A.) 

THE INNEB AND OXTTEB LIPE POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 6^. 

Notrege (John), A.M. 

THE SPIBITUAL PUKCTIOK OP A PBESBTTEB IN THE 
CHTTBCH OP ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. Bed edges. 38. 6d, 

Oriental Sporting Magazine (The). 

THE oriental SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of the 
first 5 Yolumes, in 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 28^. 

Our Increasing Military Difficulty, and one Way 

of Meeting it. Demy 8vo, Stitched, 1«. 

Page (H. A.) 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, A HEMOIB OP, with Stories 
now first published in this coimtry. Large post 8vo. 7«. 6<2. 

Page (Capt. S. Flood). 

DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 
London Scottish Rifle Yolimteers. Cheaper Edition. Grown 
8vo. Is, 

Palgrave (W. Gifford). 

HERKANN AOHA. An Eastern Narrative. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, extra gilt. 188. 

Parker (Joseph), D.D. 

THE PARACLETE : An Essay on the Personality and Ministry 
of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 128. 

Parr (Harriett). 

ECHOES OP A PAMOirS TEAR. Crown 8vo. 88. 6(2. 
B e 
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Paul (0. Kegan). 

GOEtHE'S FAUST. A New Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo. 69. , 

WILLIAM GODWIN: HI9 FBIENDS AND CONTEMFO- 
EABIES. 2 vols. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Hand- 
writing of Godwin and his Wife. Demy 8vo. 28». 

Payne (John). 

SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. Grown 8vo. 5«. 

Payne (Professor). 

LECTUBES ON EDUCATION. 6<2. each. 

I. Pestalozzi : the Influence of His Principles and Practice. 
II. Frobel and the Kindergarten System. Second Edition. 
III. The Science and Art of Education. 
lY. The True Foundation of Science Teaching. 

Pelletan (Eugene). 

THE DESEBT FASTOB, JEAN JAEOUSSEAU. Translated 
from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste. With a 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. Ss. 6e2. 

Penrice (Major J.), B.A. 

A DICTIONABY AND GLOSSABY OF THE KO-BAN. With 
copious Grammatical Beferences and Explanations of the Text. 
4to. 2U. 

Perceval (Eev. P.) 

TAMIL FBOVEBBS, WITH THEIB ENGLISH TBANSLATION. 

Containing upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. Third Edition. 
8vo. Sewed. 9«. 

Perkier (Amelia). 

A WINTER IN MOBOCCO. With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 38. 6d, 

A GOOD HATCH. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Peschel (Dr.) 

MANKIND : A Scientific Study of the Races and Distribution 
of Man, considered in their Bodily Variations, Languages, Occupa- 
tions, and Religions. 

Pettigrew (J.'B.), M.D., F.R.S. 

ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
Second Edition. With 119 Illustrations. 58. 
Volume VII. of the International Scientific Series. 

PiGGOT (John), F.S.A, F.RG.S. 

PERSIA— ANCIENT AND MODEBN. Post 8vo. 10«. Sd, 
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PousHKiK (Alexander Serguevitch). 

BUSSIAK BOHAKCE. Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (n^ Mourayieff). Gr. 8yo. 7«. 6(2. 

PowEB (Harriet). 

OUB INVALIBS : HOW SHALL WE EMPLOT AND AKUSE 
THEM 1 Fcap 8yo. 2«. Qd, 

PowLETT (Lieut. Norton), Royal Artillery. 

EASTEBK LEGENDS AND STOBIES IN ENGLISH YEBSE. 
Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Pbesbtter. 

TTNEOLDINGS OE CHBISTIAN HOPE. An Essay showing that 
the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed 
commonly called Athanasian is unscripturaL Small crown Svo. 
Cloth. 4«. 6d, 

« • 

Price (Prof. Bonamy). 

CTJBBENCT AND BANKING. One Vol. Crown Svo. 68, 

Peoctor (Richard A.) 

OUB PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. A Series of Essays con- 
trasting onr little abode in space and time with the Infinities 
around us. To which are added "Essays on Astrology," and 
" The Jewish Sabbath." Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6«. 

THE EXPANSE 07 HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Qrown Svo. 6«. 

Ranking (B. Montgomerie). 

STBEAMS 7B0M HIDDEN 80TJBGES. Crown Svo. 68. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

BEADT-MONET MOBTIBOT. A Matter-of-Fact Story. Crown 
Svo. With frontispiece. 3«. 6d. 
This is one of the volames of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

Reaney (Mrs. G. S.) 

WAKING AND WOBEING; OB, FBOM .GIBLHOOD TO 
WOMANHOOD. With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 5«. 

SUNBEAM WILLIE, AND OTHEB STOBIES, for Home Reading 
and Cottage Meetings. Small square, uniform with " Lost Gip," 
etc. 3 Illustrations. Is. 6d. 

Reginald Bramble. 

REGINALD BBAMBLE. A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century 
An Autobiography. 1 vol. Crown Svo. IDs. Qd. 
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Eeid (T. Wemyss). 

CABlinBT F0BTBAIT8. Biographical Sketches of Statesmen 
of the Day. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Rhoades (James). 

TIMOLEOK. A Dramatic Poem. Fcap. 8yo. 58, 

RiBOT (Professor Th.) 

CONTEHFOBABT ENGLISH FSTCHOLO0Y. Second Edition. 
Bevised. La. post 8yo. 9«. 

An analysis of the views and opinions of the following meta- 
physicians, as expressed in their writings: — James Mill, Alexander 
Bain, John Stuart Mill, George H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, 
Samuel Bailey. 

HEBEBITT: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its 
Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. 1 vol. Large orovm 
8vo. 9». 

Robertson (The Late Rev. F. W.), M.A. 

THE LATE BEY. 7. W. BOBEBTSOK, M.A., LIFE AND 
LETTEBS OF. Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

L 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 7«. 6d. 
IL Library Edition, in Demy Svo. with Two Steel Portraits. 12«. 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 6«. 

New and Cheaper Editions : — 
SEBMOKS. 

Vol. I. Small crown Svo. 3«. 6d, 

Vol. II. Small crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Vol. III. Small crown Svo. 3«. 6c?. 

Vol. IV. Small crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

EXFOSITOBY LECTTTEES ON ST. FATJL'S EFISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. Small crown Svo. 58, 

AN ANALYSIS OF MB. TENNTSON'S <aN MEMOBIAM." 

(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. Svo. 2«. 

THE EBBCATION OF THE HTTHAN BACE. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo. 2«. 6d. 

The above Works can also he had hound in half morocco, 

*»* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, price 2«. 6(2. 

NOTES ON GENESIS. Uniform with the Sermons. 

LECTURES AND ADDBESSES, with other literary remains. 
A New Edition. 58, 
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Eoss (Mrs. EUen), ("Nelsie Brook.") 

DADDY'S PET. A Sketch from Humble Life. Square crown 
8vo. Uniform with " Lost Gip." With Six lUustrations. U, 

KoxBURGHE Lothian. 

DANTE AND BEATBICE FBOM 1282 TO 1290. A Romance. 
2 vols. PostSvo. Cloth. 24«. 

Russell (William Clark). 

MEMOntS OE MBS. LJETITIA BOOTHBT. Grown 8vo. 78. ed. 

Russell (E. R.) 

IBVINO AS HAMLET. DemySvo. Second Edition. Sewed. U. 

Sadler (S. W.), R.N., Author of " Marshall Vavasour." 

THE ATBIGAN CBTJISEB. A Midshipman's Adventures on 
the West Coast. A Book for Boys. With Three Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 

Samarow (Gregor). 

EOB SCEPTBE AND CBOWN. A Romance of the Present 
Time. Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 158. 

Saunders (Katherine). 

THE HIGH MILLS. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

GIDEON'S BOCK, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 68. 

JOAN MEBBTWEATHEB, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. 68. 

MABGABET AND ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

Saunders (John). 

HIBELL. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 38. 6d, 

ABEL DBAKE'S WIFE. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 
38.6(2. 

SoHELL (Major von). 

THE OFEBATIONS OE THE EIBST ABMT UNDEB GEN. VON 
GOEBEN. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. Four Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 98. 

THE OFEBATIONS OF THE FIBST ABMT UNDEB GEN. VON 
8TEINMETZ. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. 
108. 6d. 
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ScHERFF (Major W. von). 

STUDIES IK THE HEW IN7ANTBT TACTICS. Parts I. and 
II. Translated from the German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

Schmidt (Prof. Oscar), Strasburg University. 

THE DOCTBINE OE DESCENT AND DABWINISM. Third 
Edition. 26 Illustrations. 5«. 
Vol. XII. of the International Scientific Series. 

HANDBOOK 07 COMPARATIVE ANATOMT. Crown 8vo. 

ScHUTZENBEEGER (Prof. F.), Director of the Chemical 

Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 

EEBMENTATION. Cr. Svo. With numeroas Illustrations. 58. 
Vol. XX. of the Intemaitional Scientific Series. 

ScoTT (Patrick). 

THE DBEAM AND THE DEED, and other Poems. Fcap. 
Svo. 5«. 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 

SEEKING HIS FORTTTNE, and other Stories. Crown 8to. 
With Four Illustrations. Bs, 6(2. 

Senior (Nassau William). 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and Conversa- 
tions with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by 
M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Large post Svo. 2l8. 

JOTTRNAIS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY. Prom. 1848 to 
1852. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

Seven Autumn Leaves. 

SEVEN ATTTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRTLAND. Illustrated 
with 9 Etchings. Square crown Svo. 38. 6d, 

Shadwell (Major-General), C.B. 

MOUNTAIN WARFARE. Illustrated by the Campaign of 1799 
in Switzerland. Being a Translation of the Swiss Narrative com- 
piled from the Works of the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General H. Dufour on the Campaign of 
the Valtelline in 1635: With Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy Svo. 16s, 
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Sheldon (Philip). 

WOMAN'S A BIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. ANoveL 3 vols. 
Crown 8to. 

Shebman (Gen. W. T.) 

MEMOIBS OF OEK. W. T. SHEBMAW, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil War. By Himself. 2 yoIb 
DemySvo. With Map. 24«. Copyright English Edition. 

Shelley (Lady). 

SHELLET HEMOBIAIS FBOM A U T HEH T I C SOTTBCES. With 
(now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Byssh^ 
Shelley. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 5». 

Shipley (Rev. Orby), M.A. 

STUDIES IN MODEBN FBOBLEMS. By various Writers. 
Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 58. each. 

CONTBKTS. — ^VOL. I. 



Sacramental Confession. 

Abolition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Part I. 

The Sanctity of Marriage. 

Creation and Modem 
Science. 



Betreats for Persons Living in 

the World. 
Catholic and Protestant. 
The Bishops on Confession in 

the Church of England. 



Contents. — Vol. n. 

Some Principles of Chris- 
tian Ceremonial. 

A Layman's View of Con- 
fession of Sin to a Priest. 
Parts I. and II. 

Beservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 



Missions and Preaching Orders. 

Abolition of the Th£rty-nine 
Articles. Part II. 

The First Liturgy of Edward 
VI. and our own office con- 
trasted and compared. 



Smedley (M. B.) 

BOABBINO-Oirr AND FATTFEB SCHOOLS FOB GIBLS. Crown 
8vo. 38, ed. 

Smith (Edward), M.D., LL.B., F.E.S. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, 
and other Cyclical Changes in the Human System. A New 
Edition. 7». 6d, 

FOODS. Fourth Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 5«. 

Volume nL of the International Scientific Series. 

FBACTICAL DIETABT fob FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND THE 
LABOTTBING CLASSES. A New Edition. d«. Sd, 

CONSUMFTION IN ITS EABLT AND BEMEDIABLE STAOES. 
A New Edition. 78. 6d, 
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Smith (Hubert). 

TENT LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN NOBWAT. With 
Five full-page Engravings and Thirty-one smaller Illustrations 
by Whymper and others, and Map of the Country showing 
Eoutes. Second Edition. Hevised and Corrected. 8vo. 21«. 

Songs fob Music. 

SONGS FOB MirSIC. By Four Friends. Square crown 8vo. 5«. 

Containing Songs by Keginald A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gratty, 
Grev^lle J. Chester, and JuUana H. Ewing. 

Some Time in Ireland. 

SOME TIME IN IBELAND. A BecoUection. Crown 8vo. 

Songs op Two Worlds. 

SONGS 07 TWO WOBLDS. By a New Writer. First Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

SONGS 07 TWO WOBLDS. By a New Writer. Second Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

SONGS 07 TWO WOBLDS. By a New Writer. Third Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

Spencer (Herbert). 

THE STTJDY 07 SOCIOLOGY. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5«. 
Volume V. of the International Scientific Series. 

Stevenson (Eev. W. Fleming). 

HYMNS 70B THE CHTTBCH AND HOME. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — ^I. For Public Wor- 
ship.— 11. For Family and Private Worship.— HI. For Children. 

*»* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from 8d. to 6«. Lists and full particulars will be furnished <m 
application to the Piiblishers, 

Stewart (Professor Balfour). 

ON THE CONSERVATION 07 ENEBGY. Third Edition. 
With Fourteen Engravings. 5s. 
Volume VI. of the International Scientific Series. 

Stonehewer (Agnes). 

MONAGELLA : A Legend of North Wales. A Poem. Fcap- 
8vo. Cloth, 3s. ed. 
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Stretton (Hesba). Author of " Jessica's First Prayer." 

GASSY. Twenty-sixth Thousand. With Six Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 1«. 6d, 

THE KING'S SEBVAirrS. Thirty-second Thousand. With 
Eight Illustrations. Square crown 8yo. Is, 6d, 

LOST GIP. Forty-fifth Thousand. With Six Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 1«. 6d. 

%* Also a handsomely-hoimd EdUion, with Twelve UluHrcUionSj 
price 28. 6d. 

THE WONDEBFITL LIFE. Eighth Thousand. Fcap.Svo. 28,ed. 

TRIESLB TILL DEATH. With Frontispiece. Limp cloth, Qd. 

TWO CHBISTHA8 8T0BIE8. With Frontispiece. Limp 
cloth, 6d. 

HESTEB MOBLETS FBOHISE. 3 vols. Grown 8vo. 
THE DOGTOB'S DILEMMA. 3 vols. Grown 8vo. 

Stubbs (Lieut.-Col. Francis W.), Eoyal (late Bengal) 

Artillery. 

THE BEGIMENT OF BENGAL ABTILLEBY : The History of 
its Organization, Equipment, and War Services. With Maps 
and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. IPreparing. 

Sully (James). 

SENSATION AND INTUITION. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. 

Taylob (Eev. J. W. Augustus), M.A. 

FOEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

Taylob (Sir Henry). 

EDWIN THE FAIB AND ISAAC C0MNENTJ8. ds. 6d, 
A SICILIAN SUMMEB AND OTHEB FOEMS. Sa. 6d. 
FHILIF VAN ABTEVELDE. A Dramatic Poem. 58. 

Taylob (Colonel Meadows), C.S.I., M.R.IA. 

SEETA. A Novel. 3 vols. 

BALFH DABNELL. 3 vols. 

TIFFOO STTLTAN. 3 vols. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THTTO. Crown 8vo. Price 68. 

TABA : a Mahratta Tale. Grown 8vo. Price 68. 
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Tennyson (Alfred). 

QUEEN XABY. A Drama. New Edition. Crown 8yo. 6$, 

Tennyson's (Alfred) Works. Cabinet Edition. Ten 
Yolomes. Each with Portrait. 2«. 6^. 

Cabinet Edition. 10 yoIb. Complete in handsome Orna- 
mental Case. 28«. 

Tennyson's (Alfred) Works. ^Author's Edition. Com- 
plete in Five Volumes. Cloth gitt. Sis. 6(i. ; half-morocco, 
Koxbnrgh style, 398. 

SASLY P0EM8, and ENGLISH IDYLLS.— Vol. I. 
LOCKSLEY HALL, LITGBEnirS, and other Poems.— Vol. U. 
THE IDYLLS OF THE EINO (Complete).— Yol. UL 
THE PBINCES8, and MAUD.— Vol. IY. 
ENOCH ABDEN, and IN lOMOEIAM.— Vol. Y. 



TENNYSON'S IDYLLS OF THE XING, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 1 vol. Folio. Half- 
bound morocco, cloth sides. Six Guineas. 

Tennyson's (Alfred) Works. Original Editions. 

POEMS. SmaUSvo. 6$, 

MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8yo. Ss. 6d, 

THE PBINCESS. Small Svo. 3$. 6d. 

IDYLLS OF THE KINO. Small 8vo. 5«. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Collected. Small Svo. 6s. 

THE HOLY OSAIL, and other Poems. Small Svo. 4«. 6d. 

OABETH AND LYNETTE. . SmaU Svo. 3«. 

ENOCH ABDEN, etc. Small 8yo. Ss. dd. 

SELECTIONS FBOM THE ABOVE WOBES. Square 8m 
Cloth, 3«. 6d. Cloth gilt, extra, 4«. 

SONGS FBOM THE ABOVE WOBES. Square Svo. Cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

IN MEMOBIAM. Small 8vo. 4«. 
UBBABY EDITION. In 6 vols. Svo. 10s. 6d. each. 
POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 11 vols. In neat case, 31«. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 35s. 

POEMS. Illustrated Edition. 4to. 25s. 
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Thomas (Moy). 

A FIOHT FOB LEFE. Crown 8vo. With Frontifipiece. 8«. Qd, 
This is one of the yolumes of the Comhill Libraxy of Fiction. 

Thomsoit (J. T.), F.E.G.S. 

HAKAYIT ABDITLLA. The Autobiography of a Malay Munshi, 
between the years 1808 and 1843. Demy 8yo. 128. 

Thompson (A. C.) 

FBELTTDES. A Yolume of Poems. Illustratecl by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of " The Roll Call **). 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Thompson (Eev. A. S.), British Chaplain at St. 

Petersburg. 

HOME W0BD8 FOB WANDEBEBS. A Yolume of Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. 6«. 

TnotGHTS IN Verse. Small crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Thring (Kev.- Godfrey), B. A. 

HTMNS and SAGBED LTBIGS. 1 vol. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

Todd (Herbert), M.A. 

ABVAN ; or, The Story of the Sword. A Poem. Crown 8vo. 
7t.6d. 

Traherne (Mrs. Arthur). 

THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILY. Crown 
Syo. a New and Cheaper Edition. 5«. 

Travers (Mar.) 

THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON. A Novel 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

Trevandrum Observations. 

observations of magnetic declination made at 

TBEVANDBUM AND AGUSTIA MALLET in the Obseryatories 
of his Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, G.C.S.1^ in the 
Years 1852 to 1860. Being Trevandrum Magnetical Observa- 
tions, Volume I. Discussed and Edited by John Allan Brown, 
F.R.S., late Director of the Observatories. "With an Appendix. 
Imp. 4to. Cloth. £3 Ss, 

\* The Appendix, containing BeporU on the ObservcUoriea and 
on die Public Museum, Public Park, and Gardens at Trevandrum, 
pp. xii.-116, may he had separately. 21s, 

Turner (Eev. Charles). 

SONNETS, LYBICS, AND TRANSLATIONS. Crown Svo. 4«. 6d. 
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Tyndall (J.), LLJD., F.R.S. 

THE FOBMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND BIVEBS, ICE 
AND OLACIEBS. With Twenty-six lUustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Grown 8yo. 5s. 

Yolome I. of the International Scientific Series. 

CTmbra Oxoniensis. 

besitlts of the exfostitlation of the bight 

HONOVBABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, in their Relation to the 
Unity of Boman Catholicism. Large fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

CTpton (Roger D.), Captain late 9th Royal Lancers. 

NEWMABEET AND ABASIA. An Examination of the 
Descent of Bacers and Coursers. With Pedigrees and Frontis- 
piece. Post 8to. 9s. 

Vambeby (Prof. Arminius), of the University of Pesth. 

BOKHARA : Its History and Conquest. Demy 8yo. 18s. 

Van Beneden (Monsieur), Professor of the University 

of Louvain, Correspondent of the Institute of France. 

ANIKAL PABASITES AND MESSMATES. Second Edition. 
With 83 Illustrations. 5s. 
Vol. XIX. of the International Scientific Series. 

Vanessa. By the Author of " Thomasina," etc. A 
Novel Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Vaughan (Kev. C. J.), D.D. 

WOBDS OF HOPE FBOM THE PULPIT OF THE TEMPLE 
CHTJBCH. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

THE SOLIDITY OF TBUE BELIOION, and other Sermons 
Preached in London during the Election and Mission Week, 
February, 1874. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

FOBOET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An Appeal for Missions. 
Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPINO ITSELF FOB OOD'S SEB- 
VICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in November, 1872. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Ss, ed, 
Vincent (Capt. C. E. H.), late Koyal Welsh Fusiliers. 

ELEMENTABY MILITABY GEOGBAPHY, BECONNOITBING, 
AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Soldiers of all Arms. Square crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

BUSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWABD. Based on the Official 
Reports of Lieutenant Hugo Stumm, German Military Attache' 
to the Khivan Expedition. With Map. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
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VizOATA ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists. 

VIZCAYA ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists at the Outbreak 
of the Insurrection, with some Account of the Lron Mines and 
other Characteristics of the Country. With a Map and Eight 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 9«. 

VoGEL (Prof.), Polytechnic Academy of Berlin. 

TEE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND FHOTOOBAPHT, 

in their application to Art, Science, and Industry. Third 
Edition. The translation thoroughly revised. With ioO Illus- 
trations, including some beautiful Specimens of Photography. 5«. 
Volume XY. of the International Scientific Series. 

Vyneb (Lady Mary). 

EVEEY DAY A POBTIOlf. Adapted from the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in 
Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square 
crown Svo. Elegantly bound. 58, 

Waiting fob Tidings. 

WAITING FOB TIDINGS. By the Author of " White and 
Black." 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

Waetensleben (Count Hermann von), Colonel in the 

Prussian General Staff. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ABHY IN JANTTABY 
AND FEBBUABY, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Docu- 
ments of the Head-quarters of the Southern Army. Translated 
by Colonel C. H. von Wright. With Maps. Demy Svo. 6«. 

THE OPEBATIONS OF THE FIBST ABMY ITNDEB GEN. 
VON MANTEUFFEL. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
Uniform with the above. Demy Svo. 9«. 

Wedmobb (Frederick). 

TWO GIBLS. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

Wells (Captain John C), E.N. 

SFITZBEBGEN— THE GATEWAY TO THE POLYNIA ; or, A 

Voyage to Spitzbergen. With numerous Illustrations by Whymper 
and others, and Map. Svo. New and Cheaper Edition. &. 

Wetmore C^^ S ^ 

COMMEBCIAL TELEGBAPHIC CODE. Post4to. Boards. 428. 

What 'tis to Love. By the Author of ** Flora Adair," 

" The Value of Fostertown. ' 3 vols. Crown Svo. 



